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THE OPEN: VENTURI’S SIZZLING VICTORY 







Gordon’s & Tonic: 

English invention for coping with the noonday sun. 


A retired English colonel, vividly recall- 
ing the heat of India, created the first Gin 
& Tonic nearly 75 years ago. Did he use 
Gordon’s? Undoubtedly. For Gordon’s 
had already been a favoured English 
gin for over a century. Since then, gin- 
drinkers have found Gordon’s & Tonic 
refreshing as a sun-downer, too. And they 


have found that Gordon’s is the indis- 
pensable ingredient in a host of summer 
drinks, from Tom Collinses to Orange 
Blossoms. Not to mention the cocktail- 
for-all-seasons, the glorious Gordon’s 
Martini. Hot enough for you? Tell the 
man “Gordon’s”, the biggest-selling gin in 
England, America, the world. 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISIILLED LONDON DRY GIN. lOOt NLUIRAl SPIRITS DISTiaEOFROU GRAIN. 90 PROOF. CORDON'S DRY GIN 00. LTD.. LINDEN. NEW JERSEY 




Goodyear should be 



She’s stranded. A flat tire and no one in sight to help her 
change it. But now with LifcGuard Safety Spare she’ll never 
have to change a tire. Because the LifeGuard is not just a 
shield or tube, but a fully-inflated tire, 
with tread, cord and bead. Designed 
to keep her going even with a flat, 
puncture, or blowout. The secret 
of LifeGuard is two tires. One 
inside the other. The outside tire 
is the Double Eagle. It’s made 
with e.xclusive Vytacord polyester 
...the “dream cord” that’s strong as 
nylon and smooth riding as rayon.. 


yet cooler running than both. And like all Goodyear auto 
tires, the Double Eagle is made with Tufsyn rubber, that’s 
25% more durable. In fact, the Double Eagle is the tough- 
est, longest-wearing tire you can buy. 
Add LifeGuard Safety Spare and it 
becomes the safest tire in the world. 
Chances arc the Double Eagle 
will never let her down. But if 
it should, the LifeGuard Safety 
Spare takes over. She'll never 
have to stop to change tires... 
even with a blowout. It’s almost 
as good as having a man around. 


GO 


GO GOOD/^EAR 

Mora PoopI* Rida On Coodyaar Tiraa Than On Any Othar Kind 



This is either the most expensive economy car in the world, 
or the least expensive Gran Turismo car in the world. 
We’ll sell you either one. 


Loafing at 70 mph. the Volvo 1800 S gets 29 miles to the gallon*— better gas mileage than a Volkswagen gets at the 

same speed. Yet Road & Track magazine calls the 1800 S "a very civilized touring car for people who want to travel 

rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of the type much in the news these days — but at a price that many people who 

cannot afford a Ferrari ($12,900) or an Aston Martin ($12,500) will be able to pay.” So which is it? You 

decide. If a tinge of guilt over self-indulgence has been keeping you from owning an 1800 S. repeat / v 

to yourself. "It's an economy car, an economy car, an economy car. . If Gran Turismo prices have 

been keeping you from owning an 1800 S. repeat to yourself, ”$3995, $3995, $3995v. . \ V — 
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Si>ORTS Illustkateu published 
weekly by Time tnc.. $40 N. Michi- 
gan Ave.. ChKago. III. 6061 1 .except 
one issue ai year end. Second-class 
postage paid al Chicago. III. and 
at additional mailing ortkes. Au- 
thorized as second-class mail by 
ihe Post Office Oeparimeni. Otta- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions $7.00 a year. This 
issue published in national and sep- 
arate editions. Additional pages 
of separate editions number^ or 
allowed for as follows: eastern. El - 
r.8: midwesiem. MI-M4; Los An- 
geles Metropolitan. TI-T2, WI- 
W4; western. WI-W4. 


Xrknoivffitgmeftls on pagg 70 


Next week 

CHASING A PENNANT in a 
(ypically light National League 
race, Alvin Dark is harassed by 
rumors that he will noi even 
hnish Ihc season as manager 
of the San Francisco Giants. 

OL YMPtC TOKYO will be mag- 
niliccnt —and frantic. Its archi- 
tectural glories arc shown in 
Time Images of co\ot. wViiW a 
map and a bushel of Travel 
Fuels clarify a confusing city. 

THE HIGH LIFE of George 
Low. golf's best-known mys- 
ter) man, is detailed by Dun 
Jenkins. A genius with a putter. 
Low also has mastered anoth- 
er art: living without working. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PRUHiarTgO 
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LETTER FROM 


“The notebooks ihiit I keep are rarely 
of any use to me when I write." John 
Dos Passos recentK confided to an old 
friend. Senior t ditor Robert Cantwell. 
■ because I can neser find the notebook 
for the time I'm writing about." 

When he wrote ihe recollections of 
lishingwith E rnest EEemingway that be- 
gin on page 58 of this issue. Dos Pas- 
sos needed no notebook to slinuilaie 
his memory . He had something far bet- 
ter: a crystal-clear portrait of Heming- 
way in his mind, as honest and forth- 
right as a Mathew Brady photograph. 
Cantwell, who came to know both men 
well after his own lirst no\el was pub- 
lishedin |y31,considersihisessay "per- 
haps the best and simplest portrait of 
Ernest flemingway in American lilera- 



OOS PASSOS WITH OLD HEM 


ture. and one of the most brilliant and 
engaging of Dos Passos* works. To a 
good many younger Americans. Hem- 
ingway has become either a mythical 
figure or a psychological mystery, hut 
he was an understandable human Ix'ing 
back in the days when he was discov- 
ering the joys of fishing for tuna, and 
Dos Passos has recaptured a moment 
that is good for all lime." 

Three years older than Hemingway. 
Dos E^issos was out of Harsard U iini 
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laiidi’) and driving an ambuhiiice in 
World War I when Hemingway, fresh 
from the Oak E^irk. 111. high school, 
was a lledgling reporter on the Kiiinu'. 
Ciiy Star. They met biielly on the Ital- 
ian front after the disaster at C.iporetlo, 
The son of a prominent corporation 
lawyer. Dos f’assos began his literary 
career with four years of contributions 
to the Harvard .Xfniiililv. and as an as- 
piring architect was something of an 
esthete. Literary history would indicate 
that two writers as far apart as these 
could never get together. 

But Dos Passos is also the most tire- 
less cncouragcr of talent in the annals 
of American literature and. w iih the in- 
nate tact and casual humor that char- 
acterize him. he encouraged Heming- 
way. Despite extreme nearsightedness. 
Dos Passos also dcvelojx'd some out- 
door enthusiasms that Hemingway ad- 
mired, making himself a powerful 
swimmer, a skillful sailor, and a foreign 
correspondent in the old-fashioned 
ends-of-the-earih tradition (one ol his 
Jaunts was a 37-day camel ride from 
Ramadi to Damascus shortly after 
World W'ar H. l*eople who know them 
both found that Dos Passos' sociability 
and tact countered something combat- 
ive and challenging in Hemingway's 
makeup. The recollections in this issue 
suggest how much these two owed each 
other. 

Dos Passos lives on his I.SOO-acre 
farm in Virginia near the mouth of the 
F’oiomac. where he canoes aiivl Itshes 
for the striped bass that run right past 
his door. He is currently finishing his 
monumental biography of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. and his essay on Hemingway is 
an unusual interlude in his literary 
works. This is the first thing he has ever 
written about his old friend. Dos Passos 
has known more writers than anyone 
of his time, but this is also (unless one 
counts a tribute to Scott Fitzgerald 
written after his death) the first recol- 
lection that Dos Passos has published 
about any of them, it is a beginning 
that cries for more. 
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Barbados is a singular island 



fl’s a place u;fiere you can order 
flying fish for dinner, luatc^i 
cfiampionsfiip cricketers on the 
teack at sundoiun. and rieu; an 
uncanny replica of Scotland's 
lush greencoasl. ivilhpalm trees 
and frangipani thrown in. 

You can stay in acastfe tfiatonce 


Harbour policemen still n-ear the uniform of 
Nelson's day; mostly, they keep busy direct^ 
ing traffic. 


belonged to a scoundre//y (but 
tastefu/j buccaneer. Taste fresh 
sugar-cane, and magnificent 
Barbados rum. Take your choice 
of tw’oseasr— the surf -splashed 
Atlantic or the tranquil Caribbean. 

And unexpectedly encounter the 
almost-lost graces of Victorian 


courtesy. (Barbadians don’t point 
mbenyou ask directions; they 
personally escort you tfiere.) 

It's astonisbing, on suck a different 
island, to feel so completely at 
home from the moment you arrive. 

In fact, it’s positively singular. 



Spacious unspoiled beac hes— JO silken miles of them— make Barbados a sun-lovers’ paradise. 




iVestern 

xpnere meets here. 


For compitu inlormalion consult your travel agent 
or write Barbados Tourist Board, 
SSS Lexington dve.. New York. N. Y. tOOI7 


Barbadians are mad for cricket. If you miss the Kensington 
Oval Matches, you may catch the teams practicing on the beach. 


Lord Nelson's statue keeps 
its eye on Bridgetown's 
duty-free shops. 



How to drive a hard, njgg^ bargain: 



How to drive a M bargain: 



The ‘Imp’ : World's first ‘‘dual-purpose'' economy car— The 'Alpine' : High-performance British sports car with a 
doubles as a station wagon! Bred from Sunbeam racers. winning track record! Maximum speed over 100 m.p.h. 
cruises at 70 m.p.h. with incredible economy. Price in- Only import with choice of stick-shift (S2595*) or Amer- 
eludes heater and defroster. ican automatic transmission (S2794*). 

Test drive both at your Sunbeam dealer! 

A»k about our money-aaving Ovarsaat Delivery Plan. 

SUNBEAM 

BY BOOTES OF ENGLAND 
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Prince Edward Island 

CANADA 

has everything else! Including gala centennial celebrations of the 1864 
Confederation Conference in Charlottetown, birthplace of the Canadian nation. 
Golfing within sight of the sea. Flower-carpeted fields and the scent of clover 
in the air. Green Gables, Cavendish, one of the finest courses in Canada (the 
Montgomerv' Hole, the I8th, is a real challenge!). Brook trout and rainbows in 
silver streams. Summer resorts with private golf courses. Billowy surf breaking 
over hundreds of miles of pink sand beaches. Visitors welcome at all golf 
courses. Colourful fishing boats setting off for the morning’s catch. Well- 
supert'ised campgrounds in pastoral settings. 3000 miles of roads, all leading to 
the sea. Summersidc Lobster Carnival, July 12-18. Attractive farmhouse 
accommodation sert'ing fresh garden produce. Car ferries from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, 23 times a day. Just bring your clubs. P.E.I. does the rest! 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE PREVIEW 

The Director, Prince Edward 
UUnd T ravel Bureau , 
Charlottetown, P. H. 1 . , Canada. 

Pleose tenJ Vitcation liieraiure to: 




POINT OF 
FACT 


COMMA . , . used in a sentence . . . means a 
PAUSE . . . like to take time out for a bottle of 
LABATT’S PILSENER LAGER BEER or INDIA 
PALE ALE. They’re both prize winners, you 
know . . . have won top brewing honours in 
every corner of the globe. How about punctu- 
ating your pleasure with more LABATT’S 
PILSENER LAGER BEER and INDIA PALE 
ALE? Canada’s finesll 



India Pale Ale Importm Inc., Bnflila, N.Y. 


. Brewed and bottled in Canada 


i^Chamberlayne coffi 

CO.EP. IN SACK BAY, BOSTON. 

1992 a.vaAM PdOOItAM*: 

• 'Mr«l Art, • But. Adr.. • Aav»rt>,ine Sale* 
M«r-»!inc • Aee«uni no • T(.ennie»l 

• IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 

• ' ou.iiro • n-.«' or OM'on • i>«cr»ui.nl 

Dormitories • Social/Recrsstional Activities 

«0H CATALOCi WK It OH N J HASCHFOS 


Pleas* let us know at least five weeks in ad. 
vance. (And be sure to include a label from a 
recent cover of St showing your old address.) 
Sports Illustrated/540 N. MicMgan Ave./Chicigo, III. 60611 


MOVING*^ 


COUID YOU MANAGl IN THE MAJORS? 


DON'T SECOND GUESS THE MANAGERS' MOVES 

Pilot A Major League Team with the APBA Baseball Game 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS WHO PLAY THIS AMAZING 
SCIENTIFIC GAME WHICH MINGS THE MAJOR LEAGUE 
players INTO YOUR HOME FOR YOU TO MANAGE 



Imagine trie thrill you'll g< 
major league players! You’ll ma 
squeeze plays, give the hit and ru 
hitters, on the defense you mser 
lead, call the intentional walks 
APBA S pitchers perform « 
counterparts. Yc 
Ditchers pitch the same as 
•ewer batters for you, too 


The indivtdsrol ployen in the APBA Mojor Leo- 
S<JR Baseboll Gome appear os realistic as life on 
your living room table— Ihe speed of Moury Wilis, 
the power of Harmon Killebrcw, the fielding of Looie 
Aporicio, the relief pitching of Ron Perronosk^— oil 
will materialize before your very eyes. 

The price uf the Al’B.A .Major Uay.ie Ba^ball Gam* is 
Fit. 2^ postpaid, FII.82 if jrou live in Pennsylvania and 
FU.OO to all loreizn purchaKrs, but if you want mere 
descriptive informaliun before you buy, just send u, your 
name and address. 

Wrlle for ' AFBA Baseball ' and we'll send 17" a 22 ' 2-Celei 

APBA GAME CO., INC. 53-5 Eastman Avenue. Lancaster. Pa. 17604 


p'aying the role of manager witn aM the 
the battmg o'ders call the sac'ihce and 
Signs, coach your base runners, select pinch 
your better feiders after you have a safe 
ind br.ng ,n your relief pitchers. 

1 the same effectiveness as their reaMile 

walk 

Gel the complete story now Send 
your name and address for elaborate 
details of aFBA. They're Free and 
there's no obligation and you'll enjoy 
reading them APBA is a table game 
rvery baseball fan has dreamed about. 
It makes you owner, manager and 
coach of all 20 big league teams' 
And all of them perform for you on 
both offense and defense eiartly as 
they do for the.r reaMife managers! 

CopytIghI, 1964 
sample playei card. 


An All'Star Game quiz to excite the 
memory and increaae the knowledge 
of Ihe fana and the ermchair experts 


? Since iis inception in 19JJ the All-Star 
(j'anie has been piaved annually iinctuiUng 
two games each season from 1959 ihnmgh 
1962) except for one year. When m'o.s ihat^ 

• In IV45. Because of wartime restriction* 
on travel, the game ssas called off. 

? H 7rf» were the starting batteries for thefirfit 
game? 

• for the National League it was Pitcher 
Bill Hallahan (Cardinals) and C'atcher Jim^ 
my Wilson (Cardinals) against Lefty Gome/ 
(Yankees) and Rick Ferrell (Red Sox) ot 
the American League. 

? If ho hud the first All-Star home run? 

• Babe Ruth, of course. FIc hit it off Flalln* 
han with one man on base in the third in* 
ning of that opening game. 

? Which player has the best home-run record^ 

• Of the four men with three or more hom- 
ers, Ralph Kiner has the best average (3 
in 15 at bats). He is folloNkcd by Rock^' 
Colavito (3 for 18), Stan Musial (a record 
h in a record b3 at bats) and Ted Williams 
(4 for 46). 

? Who has the most hits? 

• Musial and Willie Mays of the Gianfk 
both have 20 hits. Mays’s average is .417, 
exactly 100 points higher than Musial’s. 

? What pitchers have the best strikeout 
records? . 

• Johnny Vandcr Mccr of the Reds, wilt? 
1 1 strikeouts in 8'-':, innings, and Don Drys- 
dalc of the IJodgcrs, with 14 in II inning^, 
lead with an average of 1.3 per inning. Drys- 
dalc’s total strikeouts arc the highest for any 
pitcher, one better than Bob Feller's 13 ii^ 
12'3 innings. 

? lt'/f«/ pitcher gave up the most runs in a 
game? » 

• Claude Passcau of the Cubs (1941 ), San- 
dy Consuegra of (he W’hiie Sox (1954) and 
W’hiuJy Ford of the Yankees (1955) each 
gave up five runs in one game. Only Passeatg. 
however, was a losing pitcher. 

— Hirman W'eiskopj 
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Royal announces: the first 

registered golf ball 



Look at the Royal seal. 

And the registered number on the ball. 

They are your guarantee that the new Royal 
you play has met the highest standards 
ever set for a golf ball. (The demanding standards 
of the Royal Golf Equipment Laboratories.) 

Item: Royal’s compression (the launching power 
wound into the ball) is controlled to an 
almost invisible tolerance. That means it feels 
and drives exactly the same every single time. 
Item: It takes 9 days of precision work. 

85 separate operations, and a testing program 
that rivals a missile launch to produce one 
Registered Royal golf ball. 

Is a ball this good really worth the trouble? 

If you want one that finally brings out 
the best game in you— it is. 

Your golf professional is the only man 
who sells this great new ball. Play the 
Registered Royal. It's built to go the distance. 



Rml GMf Utwiad Sbict RiiMvr. Ccniei. Ncn Votk, H. V. 


SCORECARD 


ACTION IN HOGAN'S ALLEY 

The U.S. Open golf tournameni(/>«ff<’ 12) 
once was culled Ben Hogan's personal 
affair because he won it four times and 
came within a few soft putts of winning 
half a dozen more. But Hogan was absent 
last week at Congressional, where Ken 
Venturi almost matched Ben's Open rec- 
ord for 72 holes. Where was Hogan? 

He was playing golf at home in Fort 
Worth, at plush Shady Oaks Country 
Club, in a tournament held, coinciden- 
tally. at the same time as the Open. The 
Open had almost all the great names of 
golf,' but the Shady Oaks Invitational, 
or the ”Ben Hogan Closed," had Ho- 
gan and a surprisingly impressive held 
of Its own. There were L. B. Worth- 
ington. president of U.S. Steel, Gener- 
al Thomas Power, commander of the 
Strategic Air Command. J. K. Jamieson, 
president of Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Howard Hawks, film director. Darrell 
Royal, football Coach of the Year from 
the University of Texas, and quite a lot 
more. There were 64 guests in all, paired 
with 64 members for 36 holes of play. 
They did not just play golf. They were 
given a dozen Hogan balls and a Hogan 
Sure Out wedge and a basket of fruit 
and a bronze ball marker and access to 
three bars and buffets on the course and 
parties, parties, parties. 

Winners were General KeithCompton, 
a 4-handicapper who is to become In- 
spector General of the Air F'orce, and 
member Don McLeland, a door manu- 
facturer with a 10 handicap. They were 
1 1 under. 

Ben Hogan? Ben and partner finished 
in a tie for 21st. 

HORSEHAIR THERAPY 

Some time ago Joe O'Farrell, executive 
vicc-prcsidcni of Florida's Ocala Stud, 
the nation's leading commercial breed- 
er over two of the last four years, read 
that Napoleon's body had been exhumed 
for tests of his hair to determine what 
was in his body at the time of his death. 
Since then O'Farrell has invested some 
540,000 in testing horses' hair and blood. 
If the tests show an incorrect ratio of 


calcium and phosphorus, feed is changed 
accordingly. 

“Eighty-five percent of a horse's bone 
structure is calcium and phosphorus." 
O'Farrell explains, “and bone structure 
is all-important to a horse.” 

Results have been excellent. Twenty- 
seven Ocala Stud 2-year-olds were sold 
across the Hialeah auction block in 1962, 
the final crop of pretest foals. Of these, 
seven suffered broken bones during the 
year. Of 48 sold at Hialeah in the first 
two years of the hair-and-blood test pro- 
gram only one horse has fractured a bone 
so far. 

BREATHTAKING EXPERIMENT 

One of the problems that will confront 
athletes preparing for the 1968 Olympic 
Games in Me.vico City is the effect of 
high altitude (7,8{X) feet) on their per- 
formances. This month some effort to 
analyze the problem is being made in 
Leadville, Colo., a little mining town 
which, apart from being the home of 
the unsinkahic Molly Brown, has the 
distinction of being — at 10.190 feet — 
the highest incorporated city in North 
America. For three weeks prior to a 
June 27 dual meet between Leadville 
and Lexington (Ky.) high school track 
teams, athletes from both squads have 
been undergoing endurance and stamina 
tests calculated to determine a) how the 
Leadville boys' hearts and lungs utilize 
oxygen, and b) if the Lexington boys 
utilize it differently, whether their abil- 
ity will change over the acclimatization 
period in Leadville and, if so, how and 
how much. 

The Leadville experiment is the second 
half of one started in April, when the 
Leadville team journeyed to Lexington 
for a dual meet and was defeated hand- 
ily. (Actually, say the researchers, the 
Leadville team is not in the same league 
with the Lexington boys.) But the meet 
turned up one unexpected bit of informa- 
tion that has the researchers excited. 
Although he lost his event, one Leadville 
trackman broke the “world record" for 
efficiency in utilizing oxygen, a record 
set by Don Lash, marathon runner, when 


he was tested some years ago by the Har- 
vard University fatigue laboratory. 

What can simple, unscientific coaches 
learn from all the experimentation? The 
Lexington meet suggests that physical 
capacity of the most critical sort — oxy- 
gen utilization — may in fact be less criti- 
cal than other factors that, put to- 
gether, make up what is called ability. 

THE FACELESS MEN 

In the new, briefer and less informa- 
tive box scores adopted last week by As- 
sociated Press and United Press Inter- 
national, the deeds of certain players 
(pinch hitters, pinch runners)not charged 
with a time at bat go unmentioned. That 
docs not bother us too much, but two 
other omissions do. Hud this box score 
been in use in the old days, one never 
would have heard of Tinker or Evers or 
Chance, nor would Franklin P. Adams 
have written BusehaH's Saii Lexicon, in 
which they were immortalized. The new 
box scorc^ simply lists double plays by 
the number made and ignores who made 
them. Thus, when T.. E. and C. had one 
of their great days it would have been 
noted thus: Chicago 3. 

Even worse, perhaps, is that umpires’ 
names also go unmentioned. They are 



now unidentified, unsung and unloved. 
Well, they have never been sung or loved, 
one supposes, but they were certainly 
identified, and rightly. This is a cry for 
the return of the names of the umps. Let 
the bums stand up and be counted. 

THE TRIUMPH OF WRETCHED MESS 

A periodical largely devoted to fishing 
in Montana, The Wretched Mess News, 
is published in West Yellowstone, Mont., 
a town of 3(X) residents in winter. 8,000 
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in summer. Us editor is Dave Bascom. 
uho signs his business letters (typed on 
filling-station washroom towels) with the 
name of Milford Poltroon. Aside from 
fishing news, the publication carries fran- 
tic advertisements; "Cireedy. money- 
hungrv boy wanted tosell Wren hed Mess 
Sews. . , A subscription will set you 
back. SI. 50. not too high a price for a 
paper whose slogan boasts that it is 
■'America's last stronghold of fearless 
yellow journalism.” 

One thing The Wrelched Mess News 
can get serious about is conservation. 
Last January it gave much of its space 
to an open letter to Montana's Gover- 
nor Tim Babcock. "The prime cvamplc 
of Montana 1-ish & Game knotheaded- 
ncss.” it thundered, "is the opening of 
the famous Madison River to year-round 
fishing." The Mess took the stand that 
out-of-state fishermen (about 45.000 a 
year) came to Montana not just to catch 
fish, but in hope of catching a big fish. 
Unless the river was closed in low water 
and during rainbow and brown spawn- 
ing season, the only fish in the Madison, 
it argued, would be like those in streams 
near New York andS.in Francisco — "lit- 
tle. naive, innocent plant trout, fresh 
from the fishcradie." 

"Your Fish & Game Commission rea- 
sons that if a stream is slocked frequent- 
ly and heavily, fishing pressures don't 
matter." the .Vfe.v.r went on. "Of course 
they're right. A cubic foot of water can 
support only so much fish- let's say one 
5 lb. trout or five I lb. trout. Your Fish & 
Gamebrains feel it makes no difference." 

Since then the Fish & Game Com- 
mission. bowing to the power of the 
press, has ordered the Madison closed 
for months, overruling department 
biologists who recommended that it 
remain open all year. "The Wretched 
Mess News applauds the w isdom & cour- 
age of Montana Fish & Game." the Mess 
cooed. "Subscriptions still wretchedly 
cheap. . . 

NEW SPORT IN NIPPON 

It is not so very long since the fastest 
way to get around Japan was by jinriki- 
sha. Now the Japanese are building a 
2i^-milc superspeedway for stock-car 
racing at the base of Mount Fuji, which 
should give it the loveliest setting of 
any sports arena in the world. The 9S0- 
acre grounds were acquired by Nippon 
NASCAR. Japan's counterpart of the 
National Association for Stock Car Auto 
Racing in the U.S. Bill France, U.S. 
NASCAR president, is serving as top 
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120-pound 
‘Chi-Chi” Rodriguez 
drives the Black Dot 
over 300 yards. 



"Chi- Chi” Rotfrlguei 
w » merr^ber of 

Spalding's Golf Adviso<V Staff. 


How? 


One part of the secret: "Chi-Chi's" incredible 
dedication to {>erfecting his own techniques. 

'I’he other: Spalding's '64 Black Dot. 

Because he gives away a lot of |>ounds to the big 
hitters, "Chi-Chi” demands every other 
comjvetitive advantage. He demands the Black Dot. 
And with the Black Dot as his weapon, he 
outdrives the big boys; he’s won the Denver and 
Lucky Opens; finished second at the Texas and 
New Orleans Opens; finished third at the 
Houston Classic. 

So whether you carry more muscle than “Chi-Chi’’ 
or less, pack the same competitive advantage 
that he does. Pack the big distance ball, 
the Black Dot. 

S<ild through golf professionnl shotiii only 


^/KLDlhlG 

A. Q. SPALDING. CHICOPEE. MASS. 


HAVE A 
LITTLE 
BRANDY 
HANDY 



A friend in need— that's 
Hennessy! Have a flask of 
Hennessy handy, any time, for 
any occasion. Thisconvenient, 
economical small size is per- 
fect for your home, or in your 
suitcase when you travel. 

Most important — make sure 
it’s Hennessy. It’s America’s 
most popular cognac brandy. 

HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

M PflOOF ■ SCMIEFFELIN A CO NEWYOUK 
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SCORECARD continueJ 

(echnical assistant to the Japanese or- 
ganization. Completion is scheduled for 
March, and racing will start in April or 
May with such speed jixrkeys as F>cd 
Lorenzen. Ned Jarrett. Dave Pearson 
and Tiny Lund showing the jinrikisha 
boss how to really make a vehicle move. 

IS THREE A CROWD? 

There are some who would argue that 
hiJSkelNjJJ is ovcroii}cii}}cd. but this view 
does not prevail in the Southern Confer- 
ence. VN'hen the baskethall season begins 
in December, each conference member 
w ill use three olTicials in one of its home 
giimes. The experiment will be watched 
over by Bunn Hackney, supers isor of 
officials for the conference. 

Very well. Stand by for jokes about 
three blind mice. 

YACHTSMAN BON ViVANT 

On his 27-day singlchanded crossing of 
the Atlantic in a 45-foot ketch, Lieut. 
Hric Tabarly of the ITench navy beat 14 
competitors, chiefly British, and un- 
doubtedly lived better than most. For 
sustenance (Tabarly can hoist a genoa 
without using the winch and surely needs 
sustenance), he carried 40 liters of red 
wine. 10 kilos of chtKoUue. anchovy 
paste and milk in tubes, jam. rice, spa- 
ghetti. fresh eggs, potatoes and fruit. 

On such voyages water is always a 
nuisance. It creates a ballast problem as 
tanks arc emptied. To save water Tabarly 
gave up shaving and washed his dishes 
in rum. The dishwater was then translated 
into his favorite dessert, crepes fUimhccs, 
which he concocted while lashed onto a 
motorcycle seat in the galley. Tabarly "s 
fiercest competitor. 63-ycar-old Francis 
Chichester, prefers a vegetarian diet of 
uhi-sky. gin and aic, garnished fried 
potatoes, onions and garlic. Further- 
more. Chichester always shaves, and in 
water at that. He docs, however, rinse 
his dishes in whiskyv 

The rum diet apparently is best. Ta- 
harly broke Chichester's record by six 
days, 13 hours. 11 minutes. He sailed 
alone into Newport Harbor last week to 
receive Charles de Ciaulle's bestowal of 
the Legion of Honor, stepped ashore, 
shaved with water this time and went off 
to a clambake. 

LEGACY 

From his undergraduate days at Texas 
A&M through World Wars I and II and 
until his retirement from the Army in 
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TOM McCAHILL SAYS; 

The difference in brake 
linings is shocking! 

1 recently witnessed the hairiest brake 
lining tests over conducted. 

Nineteen leading brands were put 
through killing torture tests at 
Daytona International Speedway. 
NASCAR officials supervised every 
step of the tests. 

What I saw was shocking. Only 3 
of the 1 9 brands met my standards of 
quality and safety under mcat-axey 
conditions. Some of the linings disin- 
tegrated like soot under a steam hose. 
Some couldn't even answer the hell 
for the final round. 

And these gutless turkeys arc the 
very linings some dealer might install 
on your car. 

If you learn only one thing frtim 
reading this column, it should be to 
ask for replacement linings by brand 
name. 

Which brand? The best I can do 
for you is to give you the name of the 
brand that outperformed all others 
at Daytona. True, two other brands 
survived the tests in good physical 
condition. But both were a little 
groggy and called for more driving 
skill and pedal pressure from 
NASCAR drivers Nelson Stacy and 
Marvin Ranch. 

Now get this: (irey-Kock Balanced 
Brake Linings outperformed them 
all! 

Next lime you need your brakes 
rclined. look for the dealer who dis- 
plays the Grey-Rock emblem. He 
really means it when he says. "You 
can't buy a better brake lining to save 
your life.” 



Write for 24-Page test report! 

Grei|-RoclK 


Grey-Rock Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, |nc. 
Manhelm, Pa. 



Riding fora fall at the annual Calgary Stampede, Alberta, Canada. 


SLiiiitner fun 

There are many spectacular and memor- 
able events that take place during 
Canada’ssummer fun-time. And the whole 
land relaxes by warm lakes and sea coasts. 
Resorts, restaurants, hotels, take on a 
special gaiety that lasts long into the 
golden days of fall. Send in the coupon 
for your Canadian Vacation planning kit. 
It will help you to choose the cities, 
scenery and special events that interest 
you most. 

TRAVEL BONUS: Your dollar goes further in Canada. 




time . . . starting* soon 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA. CANADA 


Please send the Canadian 
Special Events Kit to: 


Canada's modern hi/[htcays 
make a motoring tacation 
frst choice with many 
visitors to Canada. 


HOLIDAY IN CANADA 

ike loonderful world (d your doorstep 




"!Meet me and we ll she whispered. '"Well go. 

What a time we ll have. Weeks together. Ocean, with you. 
Sand. Laughing, with you. 

Call Wertz to meet our flight. 

SMake sure it's Wertz. This has to he perfect." 



Wertz puts you in the drivers seat! 

A car rental company must be as big as the life you lead. Impeccable reservations. A choice of exciting new 
Chevrolets and other fine cars. To squeeze every extra minute into your vacation. And every instant protected by y 
CERTIFIED SERVICE. Only Hertz meets these requirements. Only Hertz is as big as the life you lead! L 


e nou «nu-. me. IM. 


HERTZ ! 

HENT A CAU I 


"You may UM your HERTZ AUTO-matIc Cnarge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card.. .and the new Hertz Revolving Credit Plan lets you rent now/pay later." 


SCORECARD cimlinufj 

1947. Colonel Manley (iibson \\as 
ever increasingly convinced that world- 
wide adoption of the metric sy stem in 
weights and measures would sweeten in- 
ternational concord. After retirement he 
dedicated his time and what fortune he 
had to the idea. On a recent day. at the 
age of Colonel Ciibson hanged him- 
self in the basement of his San f-'rancis- 
co home. He was broke. "I have spent 
all my money and insurance loans to 
establish the metric system in the United 
States," he said in a note to the Internal 
Revenue Service. "My death should be 
in full payment." 

The problem Colonel Ciibson sought 
to solve is of vastly more importance 
than some of us realize. During World 
War II. when the U.S. undertook to 
build the Rolls-Royce Merlin airplane 
engine, it turned out that tons of British 
spccilications had to be converted from 
metric to inch-and-pound designations 
and. of course, there were no |>erfect 
conversion tables. It rcc)uired absurdly 
needless manpower and time to gel the 
job done. 

It is. of course, much less serious that 
the world of sport must endure confu- 
sion because of this deficiency in mathe- 
matical understanding. But it will be 
something of an annoyance when the 
Olympic Clames are tclcv ised this fall and 
wcarc informed on the .screen that Valeri 
Brumel has high-jumped 2,29. if that is 
what he does, and an announcer must 
translate this into 7 feet ft inches. 

Colonel Ciibson. no track and field 
man but a polo player, understood this. 
He talked constantly to AAU officials 
as well as to college and high school 
track coaches. They listened, but that is 
us far as he got. He left a room filled 
with papers, slide rules, mathematical 
formulae. Hisson-in-law, Major C'lifford 
Houchin, hopes eventually to sort out 
the material and. if possible, carry on. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Pettit. St. Louis Hawks* all-pro 
forward, after a successful U.S. basket- 
ball lour of Europe; "Those people 
thought there was no dilfercncc between 
amateurs and professionals. Now they 
know.” 

• A. J. Foyt. Indianapolis 500 winner, 

on the hazards of auto racing: "! know 
1 feel safer on a racetrack with the traf- 
fic going in the same direction and good 
drivers behind the wheels than I do on 
Houston expressways." end 


Our bond paper is so popular it's often referred to as, 
"The bond of American business." Use a sheet on the 
Fourth of July. Washington's birthday and the first seven 
days of every week. Patriotic thought? Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


The bond of American business 





MEAD 


I papers^ 



Bruce Crampton does. When it's a long par .3 over 
the water, no ball stays dryer than a Super Maxfli. 
Chances are you'll hit your best when you're sure 
and can concentrate on control all the way to the pin. 
(Continuing tests prove no other ball will out-distance the Super 
Maxfli.) A Super Maxfli holds your line to the cup from anywhere 
on the green too. And its bright white finish keeps its gleam. Super 
Maxfli. ..at your profes-sional’s shop. 


’.\tgmber Dunlop (iolf Atlii-niry Staff. 


Diintop .. . knou n 'rnitntl Ifif uvu/rf far qiialilfj in sporting gooitn anti tires 



Sports 

Illustrated 


POOR KEN’ HITS IT RICH 


W licn Ken Vcniuri (see cover) won 
the U.S Open golf championship 
in Washington late last Saturday after- 
noon, it was as if everyone suddenly 
wanted to drive an Edsel instead of a 
Cadillac or as if Dick Nixon were Presi- 
dent. It was as if they took all the guys 
down on Skid Row and put them in 


charge of the big banks. It was u day for 
losers everywhere, because, for the best 
part of three years now, Ken Venturi 
has been a loser’s loser. 

Golf players have turned out to be the 
movie stars of the decade. The idolaters 
want their autographs, they get the best 
tables at “21” and the Pump Room, and 


Ed Sullivan books them like Beatles. 
That was the way it was for Ken Venturi 
in the closing years of the Eisenhower 
Administration — golden years when he 
was going to be the next Ben Hogan, 
when there was no matching his confi- 
dence or his glamour or his prospects. 
Then all of a moment he could not hit 



AGAIN 


Fighting off the world's best golfers and heat exhaustion, the once-great Ken 
Venturi halts a three-year slide to oblivion with a dazzling performance that 
won the U.S. Open Championship in Washington by ALFRED WRIGHT 


ihc gulf ball 5.iraighi anymore. A moment 
after that he had disappeared. 

The crowds chased people with names 
like Ciary Player and Jack Nicklaus, and 
when Ken made one of his infrequent 
appearances in a tournament he played 
in quiet oblivion. .A man who once won 
S41.230 in a year, he earned only S.TX4X 


in 1^6.^. He received no invitation to play 
in the Masters this year, a kind of fierce 
and linal blow because he has long been 
a great favorite of golf sentimentalists 
at that tournament. Twice, in 1956 and 
I960, he liad the Masters won. only lt> 
lose It each time in spirit-breaking fashion 
once by shooting a last-round XO and 


once by having Arnold Palmer sink birdie 
putts tin 17and IS. Now he was not even 
able to play there. He had become a 
nobody lost in the shadows. 

On Saturday at C ongressional Coun- 
try Club he stepped into the sun again, 
and what sun! It was a day of lOO' 
temperatures and salt tablets and di//y 
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spells and doctors in the steamy caldron 
that is Washington in June. Heat ex- 
haustion was a constant threat to Venturi, 
and at times it seemed he would never 
be able to walk up to where his ball lay. 
But when he got there, he lashed at his 
shots with almost furious intent, and 
there was nobody on the record-long 
(7.053 yard) Congressional course that 
day who could match his efforts. By 
6:45 p.m, the Palmers cr a! had shot 
themselves into nowhere, while a stag- 
gering but relentless Ken Venturi posted 
a 66-70 for the day and a total of 278 to 
win a fantasy-tilled Open. 

When Venturi's linal putt went in. a 
roar of approval sounded through the 
natural valley that cradles Congression- 
al's f.Vth hole, and it came in large meas- 
ure from a group that only an hour be- 
fore had been properly known as Arnie's 
Army an army now willing to follow 
another general. "Until the last holes.” 
Venturi siiid later. "1 just had Arnie's 
outcasts, but those cats out there were 
solid supporters. The last few years all 
I've had were Venturi's vultures.” 

The more he thought about it, the 
more Venturi's spirits rose follow ing the 
tirst solemn and overwhelming emotions 
of victory. Hustled to the traditional 
press conference, he looked at the report- 
ers in front of him and cracked: " fhe 
last time I saw any of you guys was when 
you were interviewing me at the I960 
Masters and someone yelled 'Palmer!' 
and you all ran out of the room and left 
me there sipping my Coke.” 

Me talked about the 12 salt tablets a 
dcxjtor had given him on the course dur- 
ing the afternoon round and said. "I 
think they must have been lead. They all 
went right to my feet. But I better not 
stay anymore about that. Everybody’s 
endorsing things nowadays, and maybe 
I can endorse salt tablets.” 

Then he turned serious again. "If I had 
to do everything all over again and write 
a script or a book about it. I wouldn''t 
change one thing that happened to me 
in my life. Nine months ago I was about 
to quit, and I didn't know what was 
going to happen. I ve lasted the bitter- 
ness of defeat, and now- I'm going to 
taste the sweetness of success.” 

Bitter is a fair enough word for what 
Venturi calls "the three long years w hen 
i went from the top to the bottom of 
the barrel." The decline became critical 
on a February day in Palm Springs in 
1962. Ken was playing in the pro-amateur 


tournament there, and as he leaned over 
to pick his ball out of the cup he felt 
something snap in his spine. The pain was 
very sharp and refused to go away, so 
he had to w ithdraw from the tournament. 
In fact, it was some weeks before he 
could rejoin the tour. Even then he had 
to have daily heat treatments and mas- 
sages to remove the strain and stiffness. 
Mis golf swing was restricted, and no 
doubt he should have rested until he was 
sound again. But pro golfers like to keep 
going. It is not just that they need the 
money to eat. When they are on top. as 
Venturi was. their status in their profes- 
sion depends on how much money they 
win. so they often keep play ing when they 
should be nursing their ailments. 

The more he played v\ith his back 
hurting, the more Venturi had to alter 
his swing. Pretty soon that swing, one 
which Byron Nelson had helped to mold 
into the most classical on the tour, was 
entirely gone and. at the age of 3 1 , Ven- 
turi seemed to be washed up. Me had a 
lot of friends who tried to help and 
countless others who wished him well. 
Many a golfing conversation started 
with: "What has happened to poor 
Ken?" Poor Ken and his wife Conni, 
one of the beauties among the golfers' 
wives, were about the only ones who 
would not admit he was through. Ken 
stuck doggedly to the tour in 1962, 
but throughout much of last year he 
stayed home in Hillsborough. Calif., a 
San Francisco suburb, and tried to re- 
make his golf game. Now and then he 
would feel some conlidcncc and attempt 
a tournament or two. hut it was no go. 

I.ast summer he seriously considered 
quilting golf and finding a profession 
elsewhere. He kept practicing, however, 
and among those he played with was 
Father Francis Murray, a priest with a 
parish in Burlingame near Ken's home. 
Father Murray concentrated on the part 
of Venturi's game that needed the most 
work — his state of mind. Slowly he built 
a more relaxed and philosophical attitude 
in a mind that had been as jumpy as pop- 
corn in a skillet. 

On VSednesday of last week Venturi 
received a letter from Father Murray, 
and it meant a great deal to him. "He 
told me." Venturi sttid later, "that you 
have to keep your composure, that you 
should never let anything great get you 
too elated and that you should never let 
anything bad get you down. He said 
you should just keep an even pace and 


just ask God to let you do the best you 
can. Believe me. when 1 get home I'm 
going to split the trophy right down the 
middle and put half in my house and 
half in Father Murray’s parish." 

On Thursday morning, play in the 
64th U.S. 0|X'n began, and a hundred 
letters from Father Murrays would not 
have convinced anybody to follow Ken 
Venturi, even though he had been scoring 
quite well recently. Because of its length, 
and the fact tliat Washington's tropical 
sun had broiled much of the oncc-vaunl- 
cd Open rough down to brow n, harmless 
hay. the only question was which of 
golf'-s hardest hitlers — Palmer, Nick- 
laus or Tony i.ema — would win. Palmer 
seemed to ^etllc that at once w ith a brisk 
6K that sent his gallery bellowing across 
the hills and dissenters muttering that 
this was going to be another runaway 
like the recent Masters, where Arnold 
might as well have played alone. 

Then, on Friday, occurred the sort of 
improbable happening that makes sport 
sporting. Tommy Jacobs, one of the most 
likable and least known among the very 
good younger pros, shot a 64. On anoth- 
er golf course Jacobs' performance could 
have been accepted with a reasonable 
amount of awe. To shoot such a round at 
Congressional must be regarded as su- 

. onllimtil 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY lAMTS DRAKE AHO WAITER lOOSS JR. 
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Conni ^eniuri shares the efation and the spotlight at a press conference as husband Ken recounts with relish the details of his Open triumph. 



TOTM 


Sweaf-soaked scorecard kept by playing part- second-round 64 that left its creator. Tommy 
ner Dutch Harrison documents the historic Jacobs {right), in a state of shocked disbelief. 
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‘POOR KEN’ comiHMd 

perlalive. if not unbelievable, golf. “He 
must have been chealing,” Arnold Palm* 
er said jokingly. “Which holes did he 
leave out?” asked Claude Harmon, who 
insisted that the course should really be 
considered a par-73 because most of the 
players were unable to reach two or three 
of the par-4 holes with their two best 
shots. “It was the finest round of golf 1 
have ever seen.” said old Dutch Harri- 
son. who was in the s;tmc ptiiring with 
Tommy and is a voice worth listening to, 
since he has played in more professional 
tournaments than any golfer in history. 

It was an outrageous thing for Jacobs 
to do. The only other man to shoot 64 
in a U.S. Open was an unemployed pro 
named Lee Mackey, who did it in 1950 
and went into such a trance that he had 
an 81 the following day. One measure of 
Jacobs' round is the fact that there were 
only eight scores below 70 in all four 
rounds at Congressional. As w ith the de- 
scription of all miracles — once you have 
written that the Red Sea parted, what do 
you say after that? — the 64 should simply 
he allowed lo svanii •witboui VuTthcr 
words. 

In addition to the stir it caused in its 
own right, the 64 gave Jacobs the lead in 
the tournament. One stroke behind was 
Palmer, who had a 69. Jacobs left the 
course early, patising at the clubhouse 
door for a bewildered. "Who's that?” as 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dil- 
lon drove up behind a police escort, The 
secretary, presumably, soon knew who 
Jacobs was. 

Leina. meanwhile, was in with a lack- 
luster 7 1-72. and Jack Nicklaus, at 72-73. 
was having his problems, too. He could 
not sink a putt and could hardly get a 
drink. Pepsi-Cola was the only soft drink 
sold on the course, and it ciimc in red- 
white-and-blue Pepsi cups. Nicklaus en- 
dorses Coke, so he was having his Pepsis 
poured into beer cups. "No wonder he 
can't putt." said one outraged follower. 
“That's his fourth beer this nine.” (Nick- 
laus eventually was to score only one 
birdie in the last 54 holes. “That's not my 
kind of golf," he stiid. It is the kina that 
finishes in 23rd place. Lema was to do 
little better, ending up 20th.) 

Finally, by sunset I'riday there was a 
kind of condescending pleasure in noting 
that Poor Ken was having such a nice 
tournament, his 72-70 putting him in a 
tie for fourth, six strokes behind Jacobs. 

Saturday's sunrise found USGA of- 
ficials out on the course placing cups in 


TAe prelournamenl favor/les shared multiple momenta of anguish. Lema (letf), drained by twi 


the hardest imaginable positions. No- 
body was going to shoot a 64 in their 
tournament again. In two hours the tem- 
perature was 75°, and 36 holes were 
about to begin that would decide wheth- 
er Jacobs or Palmer would be the new 
Open champion. 

The opinion was nearly universal that 
Palmer would devour Jacobs like an 
hors d'oeuvre as the two of them played 
head to head. Speculation began as to 
whether Arnold would be able to win 
the British Open three weeks hence and 
then the PGA on the week after that for 
the first Grand Slam of pro golf. 

Palmer looked, as he always does 
when he seems on the way to victory, 
like a man who is late for a big appoint- 
ment. He was eager, so eager that he hit 
one shot onto the course, before he ever 
teed off. Practicing in a sand trap, he 
blasted a wild wedge high into the trees 
surrounding the first tee, a blow that was 
viewed as most amusing, though hardly 


a portent. As play began, his shots, al- 
though evading tree branches, were still 
a little wild, but he was chipping superb- 
ly with a wedge on which he had bent 
some extra loft specially for the Open's 
long rough, and he needed only one putt 
on three of the first four greens. It was at 
the 5lh hole that l^almcr's first makabic 
putt failed to drop. When the same thing 
happened on the 6th hole and he took 
his second straight bogey, a little of the 
starch seemed to go out of him. Jacobs 
was holding steady at par. and was three 
strokes up on Palmer. It was at this mo- 
ment that the gallery following the two 
leaders first could see the large score- 
board behind the 7th green, where a row 
of red (for sub-par) figures was growing 
opposite Venturi's name. 

Venturi had birdied the first and the 
4lh and the 5lh by drilling daring iron 
shots to the tight pin positions. He was 
tied with Palmer. Moments later a cheer 
went up from the gallery surrounding 
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(he Sih green itniicaling amnher binlie 
for \'enlLiri. and this s;inie cheer, grown 
c'cn louder, arose at the yth green, w hen 
he birdied that hole. These were the num- 
bers: >-3-4-3-3-4-T?-4 a tive-iinder-par 
30 on the lirst nine holes. ‘•It was the 
greatest nine holes I escr plased in m> 
life.” Venturi was to say later, •’If I e\er 
played the kind of nine holes that I’ve 
dreamed about, this was it. 1 hit e'ery 
fairway. I hit every green, and I made 
every pt>ssiblc putt." 

I'vcn so. his day was a long way from 
over. He had nine more holes to play in 
his morning round, then a full IS holes 
after lunch, for it has been traditional in 
the I ' .S. and Britain that the Open cham- 
pion must prose his stamina as well as 
his ability by playing two full rounds on 
the final day. 

I'crhaps because he had been off the 
tour for a time, or perhaps simply be- 
cause he had taken no salt pills, Ken be- 
gan to have trouble. Conni approached 


to hand him an iced tea on the lOth lee. 
■‘Cio back in the clubhouse." he s.iid 
piotcetisely, and he did ni>l drink ihe 
tea. The temperature ssas now well over 
^)0* it was measured at 1 1 2* by the cup 
on one green and by the I4ih hole Ven- 
turi began to wilt. He had made one 
more birdie- at the 12ih— to stay even 
with Jacobs, hut. as he put it. “I started 
to shake all over. It wasn’t nerves. My 
whole body was shaking." At the I5ih 
and Ihih holes he barely siilvaged his 
pars after some erratic shots. By the 
lime he reached the I7ih green he could 
scarcely hold his putter, and he three- 
piitied there from 25 leel. 

At the Ikth hole he drove aittong some 
trees in the right rough, recovered well 
and came trudging down the long, slop- 
ing fairway to the green in short, weary 
steps. The enormous gallery lining both 
sides of the fairway for more than 4(.H) 
yards applauded every step, and \cniuri 
acknowledged the tribute by removing 


the while linen cap that has been his 
trademark ever since he first made iiis 
mark in golf as an amateur by almost 
winning that 1956 Masters. But a couple 
of niimites later he missed a four-fool 
pun for his secoiul consecutive bogey. 
Hewinced in disappoininicni. but hestill 
was in with a remarkable 66. The big 
scoreboard across the pond from the 
I8lh green told him that J.icobs was 
ahead of him again by two strokes. 
I’alnier was four behind. 

A station wagon drove \'cnturi and 
his playing partner. Raymond IToyd. 
back up the hill to the clubhouse for 
lunch. Venturi could nv'l eat. His face 
was ashen, his eyes glared and he walked 
to his looker without s;tving a word to 
anyone. He sat with his back against the 
liKker and began to shullle aimlessly 
through some letters. He asked for some 
tea. then some lemons and salt tablets 
— the first s;ili and liquid he had had 
since he started the morning's golf. His 
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*POOR KEN' coMlniifd 


fellow pros were concerned. Lema came 
over to congratulate him and watched 
him closely. Jay Hebert came over and 
whispered to him. Raymond Floyd went 
to find C'onni. “Hc‘s sick," Floyd told 
her. A doctor was called. Ken still sat, 
saying nothing. Dr. John Everett, a club 
member, came in. took his pulse and de- 
cided he should lie down in a private 
room until he was due to go back into 
the sun for another four hours of pres- 
sure golf. 

After the 50-minuic break. Venturi 
v^as back on the first tee ready to play 
his afternoon round. Dr. Everett was 
\siih him now, carrying a container of 
sttlt tablets, and a marshal had a plastic 
thermos of iced tea and some chocolate 
bars. Towels dipped in ice water were 
handed Venturi when he asked. 

He seemed well revived, and he parred 
his way easily through the first fise 
holes. By that time he knew he was 
again lied for the lead, as Jacobs had 
taken a double-bogey 5 on the short 2nd 
hole and Palmer continued to lose his 
persona) batiJe with his own puifcr. 

Playing the dangerous 6th hole care- 
fully clear of the pond that borders the 
green. Venturi three-putted for a bogey 
5. but he got the stroke back with a 
lO-tdoi birdie putt at the 9th. Although 
the weariness showed as he moved from 
shot to shot, there was nothing frail 
about the way he struck the ball. Yet 
this is not at all the same Venturi who 
had won 10 tournaments in his first 
three years as a pro. The lovely, graceful 
swing that had made him the best long- 
iron player in golf had given way to a 
fiat, quick backswing that got the job 
done about as well but would excite no 
lyrical phrases from the purists. 

Now. as Venturi started up the long 
lOih hole, having completed the first 
nine holes in even par, he still stov>d two 
strokes under par for the tournament 
and had his first clear lead, for Jacobs 
had suffered another bogey behind him. 
and no one else was w ithin four strokes. 
Venturi parred his way as far as the long 
I.Jth. a very exacting par-4. He was able 
to get on with a big drive and a good six- 
iron that stopped 18 feet from the hole. 
He looked a long lime at the putt, hit 
it, and when it went in for a birdie he 


closed his eyes, turned and tilted his 
face up toward the sun for a silent and 
memorable moment. He now had u 
three-stroke lead and was almost home. 

Going up the 14th fairway, however, 
he Siiid to Joseph C. Dev Jr., the USGA 
official who was refereeing the match: 
"If you won't slap a two-stroke penalty 
on me, Joe, I'm going to slow down." 
And he did. culling his pace in half, 
from a slow walk to an eerie, slow-mo* 
tion march. A well-struck five-iron here 
rolled back into the deep bunker front- 
ing this green, and he look a bogey 5, 
his final bogey of the tournament. 

Jacobs was still faltering behind him, 
and soon Venturi was at 18, All the way 
down the fairway the gallery was live 
and six deep, and it cheered this tired 
golfer step by step. "It's all downhill, 
Ken." the people shouted. He again re- 
moved his cap, but his face was vvrinkled 
in concentration as he strained to read 
the scoreboard across the pond and as- 
sure himself that he was, at long, long 
last, a winner. His ball lay in a bunker 
alongside the green, but even three more 
shots would keep him safe. 

As he neared his ball, a weird dis- 
traction erupted close to the green — a 
bloody fisilighi between two tourna- 
ment marshals over who could stand 
where {right). Venturi, seemingly blessed 
with tunnel vision, ignored them. He 
played a tricky 35-yard explosion to 
within 10 feel of the hole, then watched 
as Floyd sank a short putt along much the 
same line, demonstrating the slight break 
to the left. Venturi's putt took the same 
route into the hole, giving him his 278. the 
second-lowest score in Open history. 
Jacobs was second at 282 and Palmer, 
with his last day's 75-74, tied for fifth 
behind Bob Charles and Billy Casper. 

When he saw the ball on that last putt 
disappear. Venturi let his putter fall to 
the grass and raised his arms in joy and 
relief. "I had told myself that I was go- 
ing to keep control of myself, that 1 
wasn't going to get emotional," he re- 
members. "Then Ray Floyd came over 
to shake my hand and he was crying. So 
I started crying too." 

Imagine. Standing out there in all that 
sunlight and crying in front of 22.000 
people. END 




The final bizzare note to a heated Open came on the 72nd hole. White Hen Venturi, 
whose caddie is at right (43), was lining up his next-to-iast shot, two marshals got 
Into a wild brawl over territorial rights, and it look a squad of police to subdue them. 
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THE WHITE SOX HEX THAT FAILED 


With a voodoo doll for luck and a hot lineup of nonentities who were leading the American League, Chicago 
took off for 14 consecutive games against the top contenders. Here Is a day-to-day account of what 
happened to the White Sox when the Yankees and Orioles caught up with them by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


Thurshay. Junk II. Seven days ago a 
liny, broun and expensive voodoo doll 
arrived in the general manager's oftiee 
at Chicago's White Sox Park. There were 
nine sterling silver pins with the doll, and 
atop each pin was a triangular Hag bear- 
ing the name of an American League 
team— all but the Chicago White Sox. 
Cienerai Manager Hd Short stuck the pin 
labeled ■‘Detroit” into the doll and the 
Tigers promptly lost three of four games 
to Chicago. Some 50 hours later the 
Baltimore pin went into the doll and the 
White Sox won two of three from the 
Orioles. 

Larly this evening the doll, the pins, 
the pennants and the 30 men who wear 
While Sox uniforms boarded a chartered 


DC-6 for New York and five games with 
the Yankees in three days. After New 
York the White Sox will go to Balti- 
more for five games in four days, then 
back to Chicago for four games in three 
days with the Yankees. Lor more than a 
week now the 30 While Sox have been 
pestered by friends for tickets for those 
four games with the Yankees. Every 
baseball fan in Chicago knows how im- 
portant the next 10 days arc for the Sox: 
Chicagodocs not play New York or Bal- 
timore in the months of July, Septcmbier 
and October. 

For the road trip each member of the 
Sox was equipped w ith a gray Samsonite 
three-suiter, S70 for meal money and a 
firm conviction that this team was going 


to become the third in 16 years to take a 
liennant away from the V’ankees. In the 
hold of the plane were 1.500 pounds of 
equipment, including six do/cn balls, 
two baby-blue road uniforms for each 
man and 70 bats. On the plane Manager 
Al Lope?, the only non-Yankee man- 
ager since 1948 to win an American 
League pennant, reiterated what he had 
said in Tampa in March. "The Yankees 
can be beaten this year,” said Lopez. 
"Their pitching is not terribly strong, 
and last year they got great perform- 
ances out of fellows who normally arc 
not capable of that. This confused a lot 
of people and probably caused many to 
overrate them. They have good power 
and they field well, but they can be beat- 
en. These next 10 days arc big for us, 
but they are not what I would call crucial. 
It's too early in the season to use the 
word crucial." When the White Sox ar- 
rived in New V'ork they heard the result 
of the game between the Yankees and 
Red Sox in Boston. New York, troubled 
all season by erratic pitching and hitting, 
had parlayed eight extra-base hits and 
the first complete game of the year from 
Pitcher Jim Bouton into an 8-4 victory. 
In his hotel room I'd Short took the 
voodoo doll from his suitcase and thrust 
in the New York pin. 

The standings 

w L per. c.n. 

CHir.\GO 31 15 .674 — 

BaLiimore 32 ly .627 V/z 

Nlw York 27 21 .563 5 

I'rioay. June 12. Going into the first 
game of tonight's doubichcader the 'I'an- 
kccs seemed to be at a definite distid- 
vantage. >'ankee pitching had become so 
depleted that Steve Hamilton, who is 
normally used as a short-relief man, was 
called, on to start the five-game series. 
ThcW'hilcSox had John Bu/hardt ready, 
and the Yankees had not beaten Buz- 
hardt in three years. Bu/hardt said he 
fell fine before the game, but Hamilton 



Short stuck in all the right pins, but his team struck out and popped up too often. 
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iKlmiitcd ihai he hadn't slept well the 
night iKfore. “We have a new baby." he 
said. “Our first son after two girls. His 
name is Robert Christopher, and he was 
born the day we started on our last road 
trip. I just saw him once until yesterday." 
On Thursday. Hamilton had been sent 
back from Boston early so he could rest 
before his first start in two years, but 
Robert Christopher woke him five times 
during the night. “When I finally did get 
back to sleep," Hamilton said. "1 had a 
hideous dream. I got traded to the Mels 
and they were just about to start a W)- 
game road trip. I couldn’t get hack to 
sleep after that." 

Hamilton strained through the lirst 
five innings, throwing X3 pitches, but the 
Vankccs gave him live runs in the si.\th 
and went on to an easy 6- 1 win. In the 
last four innings Hamilton needed only 
4.1 pilches. Whitey bord beat the While 
Sov easily in the second gan^c .1 0. i\fier 
tiic double loss M Lope/ said softly. 
"You can't win games unless you score 
runs. ford, you figure, is going to pitch 
a great game, because he usually docs. I 
thought wc would beat Hamilton. We 
arc still in good shape. The only way 


this series could be considered critical is 
if we lose alt five games, and I certainly 
don't think that's about to happen. We 
just had a bad night." 

The standincs 

CiiiCAirfj 11 17 .f'46 — 

Bmiimoki -12 20 .ftl5 1 

Niw York 2V 21 .580 3 

Saicrday, Ji St 13. It was a bleak day 
m New York, and the threat of rain can- 
celled batting practice. Still. Don (iul- 
teridge. the White Sox first-base coach, 
accepted the two dozen new baseballs 
that every home learn gives the visiting 
team for practice, “tvery team keeps a 
count." said (Jutleridge, "and at the end 
of the year you figure how many balls 
you owe them or they owe you and w ho- 
ever owes pays back. We aren’t worried 
about the bulls. Wc need hitting work." 

It did not rain, the game was played 
and the While Sox lost 6 .3. The starling 
lineup for the Yankees tkubek. Rich- 
ardson. Maris. Mantle, Tresh. Howard. 
Pepitonc. Lin/) had three times as much 
experience as the Sox (Hershberger, 
Weis. Ward, Hansen, Robinson, Nich- 
olson. Cunningham. Carreon). In the 
Yankee dressing room after the game 


Manager '» ogi Berra was happy but cau- 
tious. “We may be in trouble tomor- 
row,” he said. Lope/ was stunned. “If 
we can't do something tomorrow." he 
said, “wc will be hurting real bad. Wc 
are ready w ith our best." 
i'he standings 

CmcAc.o 31 18 .633 — 

IKi.iisuiRi 32 21 .WW I 

Niw York 30 21 .588 2 

StiNDAV. Just 14. Although the While 
Sox lost the first three games of this .se- 
ries. they knew that today they had a 
big advantage: Juan Pi/arro and (iary 
Peters were their pitchers for the dou- 
blcheader - their very best. The Yank- 
kecs had to use Bud Daley and Roland 
Sheldon - the bottom of the barrel. The 
Yankees, however, easily won the first 
game X-i. and the second was a night- 
mare that the White Sox will have to 
work hard to forget. Peters coasted along 
with a 3-1 lead until the ninth inning, 
and then Shortstop Ron Hansen made 
two bad plays that enabled the Y ankecs 
to score two runs and tie the game. \.o- 
pe/ walked out. look the ball from Pe- 
ters. bowed his head and kicked at the 
dirt on the mound. He was enduring one 

1 iintlDiint ll/I puge 54 



A dugou! full of White Sox woe faces the sunlit scene of horror in Yankee Stadium, where Chicago tost five straight games and the league lead. 
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T hrough ages of darkness and lighl 
the race of man has clung to the 
curious notion that up is good and down 
is bad. Man himself may live in a cave 
as foreboding as the adits of hell, but 
he usually worships gods who live high- 
er. Man came from the sea — itssubstance 
is unmistakably in him — but few men 
luue ever been back down for a good 
look around, and to most men the depths 
arc an undesirable and spooky place. 

In every cubic yard of seawater there 
is a touch of nourishment as well as a 
trace of gold. Along the edges of con- 

SETTLERS 
AT THE 
BOTTOM 
OF 

THE SEA 


Experiments in living beneath 
the surface of the ocean in 
special underwater houses like 
the one built by the U.S. Navy 
(right) may bring a new era of 
exploration— and homesteading 

by COLES PHINIZY 


linents and architsclagos there are sub- 
marine shelves — a total of at least 10 
million square miles — where the depth 
rarely exceeds 600 feet. Many of these 
slielves are rich with marine life and un- 
derwater plant growth, and some may 
be brimming with oil and other subter- 
ranean treasure. The world in its over- 
crowded state more and more needs the 
protein and minerals to be found under 
the sea, and in the past six years several 
small bands of men have been trying to 
live underwater in order to learn how to 
make this wealth more accessible. They 


could use help, but they arc not apt to 
get much. The w'orld is too daz/lcd by 
rocket men to take much notice of the 
oddballs down below. 

Early this year the U.S. hit the moon 
with a S2S million rocket that failed to 
send back any information. It is estimat- 
ed that a man can be put on the moon 
by 1970 for S20 billion, a price wc will 
have to pay to find out for sure if its 
surface is cheese or merely a layer of 
sterile dust (as some believe). In any ease, 
it would cost still more to make the 
moon livable, and it will be a long time 

. ..ntiMieJ 
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What does she mean “cigars . . . cigarettes . . .Tiparillos” ? 


What is the story on You'll be hearing that 
this remarkable new chant more and more 
smoke by Robt. Burns? —now that Tiparillos 
have arrived. And arrived they have. In all 
the right places. With all the right people. 

Tiparillo has a neat, trim shape, it looks 
young and debonair. And its pearly, pliable tip 


pays more than lip service to your smoking 
pleasure. It's your mouthpiece to mildness. 

There's peace of mind in every puff! The 
most careful blending of choicest imported 
tobaccos has seen to that. And the exclusive, 
veinless Ultra Cigar Wrapper* burns so 
evenly it insures complete mildness- 


You can even see the mildness. The sur 
prisingly whiter ash is visible evidence 
Smoker’s proof, Here is flavor you don' 
have to Inhale to enjoy. 

“Cigars. ..cigarettes...?" Who knows 
someday it may be just "Tiparillos... Tiparll 
los... Tiparillos!" 


Visit General Cigar's Hall of Magic— N.Y. World's Fair— Meet me under the smoke ring! 




Hel))inj> keep Amerita lough is a growing }>ari of our 
business. 'I'liai's partly because we ireal military neces- 
sity as a jjcrsonal obligation. .And also because our re- 
search and manufaciuring subsidiaries have develoi)ed a 
talent for making unique theories work out in hard 


practice. ■ In fact, the electronic systems wc originate 
and produce for national defense quite often mark new 
juilesiones in miliiary technology. ■ ^forc reason for the 
dynamic atul toniinuous growth of G'l'&E. 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 



GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS® 

no THIRD AVt. N.Y.HI017 • OUt SUBStOlARlES^ Omni TMthaat Opmnog Coi is 32 tiiin • GTRE Libowann • CTSE Imimiiionit ■ OtninI Tritshow OtKianr Cs. • Awtoinc Etennc • Imlwn ElKtnc • Syhim Elicint 



BOTTOM OF THE SEA continued 


before we build a puuy factory in a lunar 
crater or turn cattle out to graze in the 
dr\' bed of a lunar sea. 

Meanwhile, in a small way wcare min- 
ing the world’s wet sea. harvesting its 
oysters and kelp and herding its fish, but 
the yield of the sea could be increased 
fivefold in this decade if the prospec- 
tors. farmers and fish herders could live 
on the continental shelves in undersea 
houses. Within the past two years eight 
Frenchmen have lived sttfely at depths 
ranging from 33 to 90 feet for periods 
of one week to a month. Before this year 
is out. there probably will be live or six 
Americans living below, and a Ifelgian 
and several more Frenchmen. Tiic cost 
thus far of these experiments has been a 
comparative pittance — less than S4 mil- 
lion in France and the U.S. 

The underwater houses of all these ex- 
periments. though different in size and 
shape, work on the same principle. Es- 
sentially each, is a leakproof container 
with an open port on the underside. By 
a simple old law- of physics, as long us 
the pressure of air or breathable gas 
inside equals the pressure of the water 
outside, the water will not rise in the 
open port. Thus a diver can leave his dry- 
undersea house through the port and re- 
turn to it from the water as easily as 
getting in and out of a swimming pool. 

fherc have been for some years safe 
gas mixtures and breathing equipment 
that allow a free diver to spend an hour 
or two at considerable depth, at pres- 
sures four or more times that at sea 
level- But after his short stay the diver 
must spend a tedious long time in cal- 
culated ascent, gradually purging him- 
self of the inert gas that saturated his 
tissues w hilc he was under increased pres- 
sure. If he ascends too fast, the gas in 
his tissues may form bubbles as the pres- 
sure diminishes, precisely ascarbi-mic gits 
forms bubbles in -a soft drink w-hen it is 
uncapped. The bubbles in the human 
system can be deadly, or at least may 
bring about the anguish known as the 
“’bends.” To avoid the bends, a diver 
who docs only a couple of hours' work 
while breathing air at a depth of 140 
feet needs the whole afternoon simply 
to travel back to the surface. 

However, nitrogen and helium, the 
two inert gases commonly used in breath- 
ing mixtures, totally saturate the human 
tissues in about .30 hours, regardless of 
depth. Thus the diver who lives below 
for a month in an underwater house can 


put in many days of work and yet will 
not have to spend any more time return- 
ing to the surface than if he had spent 
only a day and a night below. 

\Shcn the world's first permanently- 
submerged settlement is built at some 
lime in the future, a plaque should lie 
put up somewhere in the underwater 
town hall to honor two Frenchmen. 
Raymond Kieni/y and Andre Poriela- 
tine. Kientzy. 34. and Portelalinc. 47. 
deserve to be known as the first under- 
sea men. for they were the first to live 
under pressure at a significant depth. 
Last summer, while five of their col- 
leagues lived and breathed natural air 
at abviut tw ice normal pres-sure in a com- 
paratively roomy house 36 feet down, 
Kieni/y and Portelatine spent a week 
of steamy discomfort still farther dow n, 
at a depth of 90 feet, breathing an un- 
natural mixture of helium and air at 
about four times normal pressure. They 
slept (sometimes fitfully ) and ate (some- 
times indifferently) in a crami-jcd cylin- 
drical house hung by cables on the steep 
side of a coral rampart in the Red Sea. 
During their week in the deep. Kientzy 
and Portelatine sallied forth daily, ex- 
ploring downward to the 363-foot level. 
In one week they went a long way to- 
ward proving that man can live at a 
depth that puts much of the sunken 
shelf land within reach. 


O n the plaque the name of a famous 
hrcnch diver. Captain Jacques- Yves 
Cousteau, deserves a place beside the 
names of Kient/y and Portelatine, for 
he directed their pioneering week be- 
low. Beyond this contribution. Cou- 
steau deserves mention becau.se in the 
past 20 years he has done much to make 
the fanciful world of Jules Verne come 
true. There have always been moun- 
tains worth climbing, heights worth 
scaling, and now. thanks largely to Cou- 
steau. there are depths worth sinking to. 

The plaque should also honor Robert 
Stenuit. a 31-year-old Belgian diver, and 
F'dwiii Link, the 59-year-old American 
inventor. In a combination housc-and- 
decompression chamber that Link de- 
signed. Stenuit two years ago stayed 
slightly more than 24 hours at 200 feel, 
breathing a hcliun-i-o\y-gcn mixture at 
about seven times se-a-lcvel pressure. He 
had hoped to stay longer, but a minor 
failure in his gas supply forced him up. 
This week, in the Bahamas, Stenuit and 

continued 
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JACK NICKLAUS 


GOLDEN BEAR GOLF CLUBS 


Give your game the advantage 
of a bright new 
generation of club design! 

J XCK NICKLAUS GOLDLN UfAR 
WOODS, patterned after the per- 
sonal preferences of Jack himself, 
and crafted by MucCregor, the 
greatest name in golf! Perfectly 
matched woods in gleaming persim- 
mon spell out new distance for you 
at the tec and on the fairway, Irons? 
They’re classics, too. The glistening, 
sculptured w ing-back design concen- 
trates weight for added distance and 
accuracy. Available at leading sport- 
ing goods and department stores. 



Keeneland Summer 
Sale of Yearlings 
July 27-28 



Here, in fhe Thoroughbred breed- 
ing center of the world, ii the 
country’s greatest Yearling auc- 
tion . . , the Keeneland Summer 
Sale of Yearlings. Year after 
year Keeneland Yearlings win 
more stakes races than those sold 
by all other public sales combined! 
This Summer's Sale offers 29 I 
Thoroughbred Yearlings . . . 
products of the world's finest 
bloodlines. Let this auction help 
put you ... as a race horse owner 
... In the winner's circle. 

BRfeOERS SAKS DIVISION 

keeneland association 

P. 0. BOX 1690 lEXlNGTON, KY.- 


BOTTOM OP THE SEA contmued 

Jon Lindbergh, son of another pioneer — 
Charles l.indbcrgh — were scheduled to 
ir> 10 live at 400 feet for three or four 
days in an intlalablc rubber house de- 
signed by Link, t our hundred feet is 
a big, bold step, and hopefully one that 
^^ould not cost Stenuil and l.indbcrgh 
their lives. At this early point in its his- 
tor\ the new science of underwater liv- 
ing can ill afford martyrs. 


A lthough Cousteau, Link and the oth- 
' ers deserve more attention than 
they now get. there has been some criti- 
cism of their operations. The prolonged 
dive planned by Link, Stenuit and Lind- 
bergh is unprecedented. No diver has 
ever been exposed to similar conditions 
for more than 24 hours, even in the simu- 
lated environment of a compression 
chamber on land. The critics ask: SS’hy 
not studv the effects on the human s>s- 
tem in a compression chamber before 
venturing into the uncontrollable sea'? 
The answer jverhaps lies in the /cal of 
the three men. They were eager to tlnd 
out: thev were too restless to wait. 

As for Cousteau, some divers feel he 
is not passing on as much knowledge 
as he could to others who are working 
to live underwater. In his account of life 
under the Red Sea last summer. Cou- 
steau dotes on the beauty seen through 
the window of an underwater house and 
tells how he enjoyed a reeking Tuscan 
cigar after dining 36 feet below with five 
members of his team who lived there for 
a month. He reports that the cham- 
pagne was Hat because of the increased 
pressure, and he discourses on the odd 
behavior of wild and half-tame tish. 
Such an account popularizes undersea 
living but dt>es not do much to advance 
it. It has been a year now, for example, 
since Cousteau’s men. Kientzy and Por- 
telatine. exposed themselves to a rather 
exact set of conditions that no man had 
tried before, even in a laboratory. Yet 
there has never Ivcen a physiological 
report on either of the men. This much is 
known: they are alive, sleeping and eat- 
ing well and enjoying good wine. But 
there arc physiologists in both hemi- 
spheres who would like to know much 
more about Kientzy and Portelatine — 
about their hearts, their lungs, their 
circulatory systems, their blood chemis- 
tries and their urine. 

The gravest problems of undersea liv- 
ing lie within man. The human body is 
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remarkably vvcll designed to stand the 
direct effect of pressure underwater. But 
the indirect effects of pressure ate some- 
thing else again. The tissues of the body 
use only one gas. oxygen, but. in a curi- 
ous way. the inert nitrogen that is in- 
haled and the toxic waste gas. carbon 
dioxide, that is exhaled are also impor- 
tant. T he overburden of carbon dioxide 
in the system is the principal stimulus to 
breathing. The 78' , ' nitrogen in our air 
serves as a diluent, cutting the oxygen 
down to a level that humans can live 
with. High concentrations of oxygen, if 
breathed too long, arc toxic, a 55' , con- 
centration being about the tolerable limit 
for long periods at sea level. 

Safe breathing mixtures are fairly easy 
to maintain. The only trouble is that a 
mixture that is safe at sea level can be 
dangerous and deadly in the increasing 
pressure below. The 2l''I oxygen in nat- 
ural air is Siife at very shallow depths, 
but at 66 feet it is more than a man can 
tolerate for long, and at .^IM) feet it is 
highly toxic. Similarly, the carbon ili- 
oxide concentration that a man must 
often tolerate in a fetid, car-choked city 
is more than he can stand at consider- 
able depth. .And. as even novices know, 
the inert gas. nitrogen, becomes increas- 
ingly narcotic as a diver descends. To 
make things worse, there are synergistic 
cITects— evil collusion of the gases, you 
might say— that aggravate the dangers 
man faces below. The retention of too 
much carbon dioxide tends to increase 
the narcotic effect of nitrogen, and phys- 
iologists suspect that it also contributes 
to the toxic effect of oxygen. Nitrogen 
dulls the respiratory center of the brain, 
increasing the chance of anoxia or ex- 
cessive buildup of carbon dioxide. 

Some problems- notably narcosis and 
the gross density of the breathing mix- 
ture — are obviated by substituting a 
lighter inert g;is. helium, for nitrogen. 
Oxygen toxicity can be prevented by 
lowering the oxygen percentage propor- 
tionately as the pressure increases be- 
low. To complicate matters further, men 
were not created equal for the sea. Some 
men tolerate the effects of pressure far 
belter than others, for reasons not w hol- 
ly understood. 

in the past 60 years there has been 
much study of these problems, but vir- 
tually all'of it was aimed at getting man 
down for short visits. Not until six years 
ago did anyone venture very far along 
the trail of research that will lead to per- 

conliiiiiftl 





What Lou probably will never tell is that 
he got his Barracuda for less than S25()()*. 

If you're not interested in hauling the whole crew, 
just fold the back seat down for 7 feet of fully carpeted cargo space. 

Other standard equipment: front bucket seats and tinted glass in rear window. 

Eager options include a 273*cubic-inch V-8; a floor-mounted 
-l-speed shift; a racing-type, wood-grained steering wheel; 
and jaziy wheel covers with exposed chrome- plated lugs. 

The Barracuda is some fastback. for very little bread. 


Lou is proving to Dan, 
Howard, Howard, and John 
that his new Barracuda 
really hauls. 


*"Less than $2S00” is based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price 
for lowest-price 6-c>'Iinder model, exclusive of destination 
charges, state and local taxes, if any, and optional equipment. 


Barracuda the spectacular new fastback by VlymoutH 

PlYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



Remember to 
thank the waiter. 

He paid you a compliment by suggesting 
Red Cap Ale. It’s extra bold and hearty 
because more hops, more malt and longer 
aging than even the smoothest beer go into 
every drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. 
Your first taste will prove it- Brewed here in 
the U. S. A. by Carling Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land. Ohio, brewers o( Black Label Beer. 



tested and approved by the 
Professional Golfers' Association* 

•Through its Emblems Specifications 
Committee. Play the ball that is 
designed to travel, engineered to give 
unfailing performance! Sold only 
through golf professionals. 

PGA GOLF EQUIPMENT CO. 

K3 83S0 N Lehigh Ave., Mo'lorv Grove, III {600S3> 

I Subtiaiary of Victor COTrotomeler Corpoialion 


BOTTOM Of THe SEA €c»illnuf,l 

mancnt settlement of the sea. If Cousteau 
and the others deserve a plaque in the 
town hall of the first underwater com- 
munity. a statue of that first pathfinder 
should be erected in the center of the 
town square. The name; Captain Cleorgc 
K. Bond. 

Bond, a 49-year-o1d Navy doctor, first 
publicly suggested living in the sea in 
1957. but he takes no credit for it — he 
came across the idea while reading the 
writings of a 15th century English bish- 
op. Then, in October 1958. without any 
breathing apparatus. Bond and Navy 
Chief Cyril Tuckticld left the escape 
hatch of the submarine U.S.S. Ardu-r- 
fish at a depth of .T02 feet. Carefully 
breathing out the single massive breath 
of air they had packed into their lungs 
in the hatch, they made the surface in 
53 seconds and proved that the hitherto 
accepted submarine escape depth of 100 
feet was far short of the potential limit. 
Sport divers who might be tempted to 
try the same thing with their brand-new' 
scuba rigs should note that there are half 
a do/en different ways of dying en route 
up. Bond's dramatic ascent was preceded 
by much thinkingandcalculatingand by 
practice at lesser depths. 

Although he is a man of imagination. 
Captain Bond examines all new ideas, 
including his own. with the skepticism 
of a pawnbroker. About seven years ago 
he and his colleagues began a .series of 
tests that exposed a variety of animals 
for prolonged pveriods to various breath- 
ing mixtures at pressure equal to 200 
feet. In these tests Bond tried natural air 
(lethal), pure oxygen (lethal), a mixture 
of97'V nitrogen and 3Cc oxygen (defin- 
itely harmful), and a mixture of 97‘;o 
helium and 3% oxygen (successful). 

These tests, along with others, served 
as the departure point for the undersea 
experiments by Cousteau and Link. The 
fact that animals survived in helium- 
oxygen for 12 days indicates that man 
probably could, too — and Cousteau and 
Link acted on that conclusion — but the 
evidence was not compelling enough for 
Bond. He docs not believe in guessing 
when knowing is possible. He frequently 
says, "it makes no .sense to go under- 
water or anywhere else unless you know 
how you got there." 

Me began a series of simulated under- 
sea tests on men. exposing them for pro- 
longed periods to helium-oxygen mix- 
tures at sea level and then at pressures 
equivalent to those at depths of 100 
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and 200 feet. Early in July, as a result 
of these tests. Bond will direct an op- 
eration in which four Navy men will 
try living for three weeks 192 feet down 
on an Atlantic rise 26 miles off Ber- 
muda, Their 40-foot cylindrical house 
has all the homey charm of a Civil War 
submarine. It is in fact a scrap job, 
made of the fore and aft sections of ex- 
perimental minesweeping floats. But it 
is safe, and if (he sea can only keep its 
temper the test should be a success. The 
hearts and temperatures and pulmonary 
functions of the men will be chocked 
daily. Blood and urine samples will be 



JON LINDBERGH. soR of Ihc runioiii llycr. and 
Robert Stunuit hoped to descend to 4(KI Tcet 
this week and stay there for three or four days. 


brought to the surface and analyzed. If 
Bond’s undersea men should contract 
some new kind of undersea measles, it 
will be the best-docunvcnicd measles 
epidemic in history, and in any case the 
cause of undersea development will have 
achieved a tremendous step forward. 

The careers of Captain Bond, Captain 
Cousteau and Edwin Link have an odd 
fact in common; in (heir younger years 
not one of the three had any intention 
of diving deeper than a mallard duck. 
Captain Cousteau discovered the new 
sport of goggle-fishing after his hopes 
of becoming an aviator were dashed by 
an automobile accident in 1936. He has 
had little time since to look buck into 


If ^ottVe thinking 
of junking gour old car, 
don*t forget to remove 

the Fisk tires first. 
IDoste not, itiant not. 



We make only one kind of tire. Nylon. Inspect each one 154 times. And still make them 
one at a time, as we’ve been doing continuously since 1898. 



David Ommanm'v with aiincCape buffalo— dropped by one 
bullet (solid) from Winchester's new Model 70'45S Maitnum. 


This leopard was the first of Africa’s Big Five to fall to the 
new Winchester Model TO- 300 Magnum. One shot was enough. 


How we proved these new Winchester Model 70’i 

These ’64 rifles have many unusual features— our new 
“free-floating” barrel is one example. That’s why we 
wanted to test them under the toughest possible condi- 
tions— and chose Tanganyika as their proving ground. 

Read why professional hunter Ommanney summed up 
their performance as “smashing.” 


Having chosen David Omman- 
ney to lead us on safari, we took to 
calling him “our man in Africa.” 

But the fact is, this famous East 
African professional hunter is 
nobody’s man but his own. Asked for 
an opinion, he doesn’t pull his 
punches. 

Few men know more about game 
and guns. So it meant a lot to us to 
hear what Ommanney thought of 
our new Model 70's — fitted with the 



Note how there’s no contact — in this 
Model 70 — between the stock's fore end 
and the barrel. All risk of uneven pres- 
sure is eliminated. Allowed its luuuTal 
vibration, a barrel must shoot straightcr. 


“free-floating” barrel.* 

Lately, there have been a lot of 
experiments with barrels of this 
kind— which are joined to the rifle’s 
stock only at, or near, the receiver. 
Instead of being firmly bedded in the 
fore end of the stock, the main 
length of the barrel “floats” inside 
it. Nothing touches it but air. 

Until now, such barrels have been 
pretty well confined to expensive, 
custom-made rifles, designed for 


*ExlVP( on (fir «tiJ 4^8. 



Ommaiincy siiihts on running climJ. "This new barrel 'float: 
lie savs. yo'* can bet your life the bullet doesn't." 


A reJ-letter day lor the new 458 was the one when it bajated 
this bit; lion. Oinmannev examines bullet mark in sbouldet . 


on safari with David Ommanney, our man in Africa. 


competitive target shooting. Most 
experts agree that a barrel which 
“floats” shoots more accurately — 



Our famous Vway safety couldn't be 
improved. But note how this new sleeve 
cap romplerely encloses the firing pin. 
to Mock any [>ossiblc i;as blow-hack. 
New resl indicator shows when rifle is 
"cockcsl." 

because tltcre's no uneven surface 
contact and no uneven pressure 
to affect its natural vibration. Yet 
Winchester is first to fit a production 
rifle with a “free-floating” barrel. 


This was a hold thing to do. We 
knew, when wc took these new 
Model 70’s to Africa, that we'd have 
to stand or fall by their performance. 
If Ommanney had turned thumbs 
down on this unconventional bar- 
rel, we'd probably have scrapped it. 

As things turned out, our faith in 
it was fully justified. After over a 
month on safari, here’s howour man 
in Africa summed up; 

“No line of rifles was ever given a 
tougher workout. And I’ve seldom 
seen such deadly shooting. 

“The ‘floating’ barrel earned A 
for accuracy. Its consistent perform- 
ance proved it completely. 

"As for the 375 and 458, they lay 
it in straight and hard, with their 
special heavyweight barrels. Our 


lion never knew what hit him. Nor 
did our three big Cape buffalo. 

“I like the other new features on 
these rifles, too. Especially the re- 
cessed face of the Kilthead. This is 



KcccMcii face of ibc boUhead u a new 
Model 70 feature. Into it, the cartridge 
head fits snugly and safely. The whole 
engine-turned bolt is new and improved 
for smoother, slicker operation. 

the safest bolt I ever saw. 

“It warmed tny heart to watch 
the new Winchesters at work. The 
way they did their stuff was smti-thitiji.'' 


WESTERN DIVISION V/llIl 



The President of Schweppes U. S. A. 
tells why Schweppes Tonic always has the same classic flavor 
—whether you drink it in Hong Kong, Palm Springs, or Paris 


1 I TILL YOU love* vour Gin-:inil 
V \ Schweppes ’Ionic in ’rasmani; 
the way you do at homer 


“Of course \ou will!” pMunises 
Commander Edward Whitehead, 
President of Schweppes U.S.A. “lie- 
cause it will taste just as delicious. 
Same persistent little bubbles. Same 
thirst-quenching, bittersweet flavor." 


'lou see, every bottle of Schweppes 
’Ji>nic, no m.itter ivhere in the world 
it is b<»ttlcd, begins with tlie same se- 
cret blend of exotic ingredients. 

’Diat’s why, in 63 countries, con- 
noisseurs insist on Scliweppes for an 
authentic ’Icniic Dn'jik. 

’Then there’s Schweppervescence — 
^amous little bubbles that last your 


whole drink through. Nobtidv, any- 
where, has succeeded in imitating 
Schweppes unique carbonation. 

So whether ton ask the barman 
f<*rGin-and-'Ji«iic,Vodka-and-’Ionic, 
Kum-.ind-'lonic, t)r plain 'limic. . .sec 
that you get Schweppes Jlniic. Made 
from imp<irted English ingredients. 

Curiously refreshing! 




BOTTOM OF THE SEA ri«iitn»c</ 

the sWy. FJ'Ain I irtV. spcnl 20 successful 
years in a\ iation as a flyer, invenior (ihc 
I ink Trainer) and industrialist. He did 
not dive seriously until his late 40s. an 
age when an atlluent executive often 
thinks of nothing more strenuous than 
weekend golf. 


C aptain Bond's approach to the wa- 
ter was even moreeircuitous. He at- 
tended line private schools in Switzer- 
land and the L'.S. and. after his family's 
fortune vanished in the Depression, he 
went to the University of Florida at a 
cost of S37 a year. He wanted to he a 
doctor, hut first he earned a master's de- 
gree in philology so that he could Icitch 
languages while getting his medical de- 
gree at McGill I'niversity. Because it 
gave him free food, he also taught butch- 
ery at I lorida. and the ire rises in him 
when he sees a supermarket hack abus- 
ing the butcher's art today. 

After internship Bond went into the 
old mountains of North Carolina to 
practice among 6.000 people who lived 
50 years behind the times in hamlets, 
coves and hollows. The 500 square miles 
that Dr. Bond covered included Chim- 
ney (pop. 300). Bat Cave (pop. 

76). Bearwaltow (pop. 50) and World's 
Kdgc (pop, 20) and stretched southward 
to Drunkard's l lats and I’umpkin Cen- 
ter (pops, uncounted). He charged SI. 50 
for an olUce visit. S2 for a cabin call and 
S.35 for delivery and postnatal care of a 
baby. He was paid in cash or in apples, 
lioncy. canned huckleberries, peaches, 
chickens and pigs. He soon was master 
of the world's worst hog farm, since the 
iiKal folks customarily paid him with 
the runt of the litter. 

Medically speaking, it was fertile 
ground: as Bond now recalls. "You name 
It. they had it." When he first went into 
the hills many there did not tliink a 
doctor was necessary- they had been 
living and dying for years without one. 
When a mountain lady brought out the 
family shotgun to protest an injection 
Bond wanted to give her daughter. 
Bond took a .38 pistol out of his doc- 
tor's bag- No shots were fired: one was 
administered. Bond's work as a coun- 
try doctor became widely known. His 
medical years in the hills were rcpvirtcd 
in several magazines, in a doeumentary 
film and on radio. Today in Bat Cave 
there is something of a monument to 
Dr. Bund: a small hospital and clinic 



Life Insurance— 
and early cash values 

roinj)tii'e this Mutuul Ilenefit fettture to other contracts: 
with most Mutual Benefit policies, cti-sh values are established 
the moment the first annual premium is paiil. 

What’s more, lhe.se early cash values rank among the luirhest 
in the insurance industry. Simply .stated, an immediate ac- 
cumulation of funds represents a financial cushion for you and 
your family thtil is htird to match. 

It i.s just one of our famous “Seven Signilictxnt I’lenefits.’’ It 
reflects a philosophy of policyholder prfilection thtit has made 
Mutual Ftenefit one of the hirne.st, most highly regarded 
insurance companies in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

TKE M jT J*L BCNtnT Lire insurance CQWPA-. NEWARK. NEW j£R'.,r :-JCE ISAS 
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This patch means you’re wearing 
the greatest court shoe ever built. 


This is the original, ihe yranclatlcly of 
them all. Often imitated but never 
equalled. The Jack Purcell — built for 
strenuous court play. Its specially de- 
signed, molded outsole gives excep- 
tional traction on composition and 
hardwood. The exclusive P-F Posture 
Foundation RIGID WEDGE in the 
heel takes the strain off 
foot and leg muscles. The 
Hygeen’ cushion insole 


cushions your foot and does not ab- 
sorb perspiration.lt is as comfortable 
as your skin, Wear a pair, Your feel 
will tell you why the Jack Purcell is 
so often the choice of top players. And 
its classic lines and unique design 
have made it a favorite for casual wear. 
At better spurting goods stores, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 02172 




constructed largely by \okintcer labor. 

The Army called Bond dovvn out of 
his hills during the Korean war. The 
Army then found it had loo many dt>c- 
tors and hucked him over to the other 
services. He went through the Navy's 
deep-sea diving school and submarine 
school and ended up as medical officer 
of a submarine squadron, where he be- 
gan having ideas. When his tour of duty 
was over, Bond went back to the hills, 
but they were no longer the challenge 
they had been. The problems of the sea 
kepi nagging. He applied for permanent 
duty in the Navy and was accepted, and 
the entire course of undersea evpioratioii 
was immeasurably enriched. 

Still, lovers of the sea who yearn for 
a little place below that they can call 
their ovsn should, for the present, keep 
their enthusiasm in check. The undersea 
deselopmenl slickers most probably will 
be offering choice sites of breathtaking 
beauty in Coral Heights, .Angcllish Hol- 
low and other shallows just a few do/cn 
feet down where breathing natural air is 
cheap and safe. The buyer should be- 
ware. He who buys a shallow house lives 
in a bright and cheery world, but on 
weekends he will have the nutty power- 
boat crowd of the land world roaring 
around right over the roof, tangling an- 
chors in the shark, fence and popping 



CAPTAIN GEORGE F. BONO, .1 L S. Sus> lluC- 
lor whovc pioneer research ha>> been ilie Lcs io 
underwater csploraiion, directs the Nu^y group. 
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iWHITEi 


Bred to be nimble as a paia pony Look at those 

lines. Compact cab. Short wheelbase. Front wheels that cut 50’. You can tell this WHITE was 
bred for maneuverability. Try it. You can turn it so tightly you almost run into your own tailgate. 
(Not surprising. We developed the WHITE COMPACT to speed operations in city traffic and 
get in and out of tight loading areas fast.) In fact, every WHITE model - from highway hauler 
to concrete mixer — is developed and designed to perform a particular kind of hauling job. And 
the results are spectacular. Not only will your WHITE do more work, in less time -- it will give 
you the lowest per-mile operating cost in the industry. If you need a truck, it's just good horse 
sense to talk to White — the company that 

^ ^ WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 

stays close to its customers . . . and listens _ _ - w _ _ _ 

they spe.k. WHlTE TRUCKS 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY. CLEVELAND. OHIO 44101 • BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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DISTANCE is the winninfi ai’cret of the Wilson 
Staff ball. Since it was introduced in 1954. this 
famous kmfi hall has won more U.S. Open and 
Masters championships than any other ball. 
Discover Sam Snead's winning secret when 
you play the new Wilson Staff ball. Available 
only through golf professional shops. Wilson 
Sporting Cioods Co., ('hicago. (A subsidiary 
of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


PlAV TO WIN WITH 

Staff Ball 


down with mask and flippers to gawk 
through the picture window. 

The man who cannot stand such lin- 
gering pressures of the land world must 
keep in mind that, in the stormlcss world 
still farther down, pressures of a different 
kind will also complicate his life. The 
man who takes a woman to live with 
Itim at 200 feet should know that the 
ncccssar> helium in their atmosphere w ill 
bleed off bod> heat rapidly. The woman 
who complains about 6K° in her living 
room on land will complain if llie ther- 
mostat is set below 90° at 200 feel. And 
at that depth a shrill woman is very, 
very shrill, for in a helium atmosphere 
at increased pressure the normal reso- 
nance of the human voice goes to pot. 
The best Shakespeare spoken by Burton 
or Ciiclgud sounds like an I.P phono- 
graph record played at 78 rpm. In helium 
homes, undersea children who are taught 
the best linglish w ill sound as if they arc 
speaking bad I rench. (In Bond's under- 
sea house there is a separate telephone 
compartment with a nitrogen-oxygen 
mixture. The occupants can go there 
briefly for voice contact with support 
craft above them.) 

In the undersea home of thefuturc the 
man who goes back to the land world 
to sell the rubies he has been digging 
or to complain about the helium bill will 
undoubtedly, on his return, be accused 
by his wife of living it up on the road. 
In the way women have, she will know 
that he has been eating fried foods and 
eggs up there, luxuries She cannot have 
at home because of the acrolein and hy- 
drogen sulfide that they add to the re- 
circulating gas mixture. The 200-foot 
family that plans a picnic up on the top 
of the coral reef must remember not to 
take half a jar of peanut butler. Before 
they get there it may explode. The wife 
will have to remember that, no matter 
what color tunic she is wearing, her blue 
scuba tanks contain the correct breath- 
ing mixture for going up to visit the 
Joneses and the yellow tanks have the 
correct mixture for going down to the 
Smiths. Social outings must be planned 
carefully . 1 he 200-foot family can go up 
to cocktails at the Joneses, then down 
to dinner at the Smiths. But they cannot 
go down for cocktails at the Smiths, 
then up to eat with the Joneses, or they 
might get the bends. 

As Captain George Bond insists, it is 
a world that needs some thought and 
careful work. 
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Compare the 5-year/ 50,000- mile warranty* on Simca 1000’s vital 
engine and drive train parts with these other import warranties: 


Volkswagen 
Renault . 
Fiat . . . 
MG-Sedan 
Opel . . 


. . 6 months 

, . 12 months 
. . 12 months 
, . 12 months 
, , 24 months 


or 6.000 miles 
or 12,000 miles 
or 12,000 miles 
or 12,000 miles 
or 24,000 miles 


Who’s the leader now? Simca 1000, No other 
economy import carries a warranty on these 
parts for even half as long. Simca 1000 — 
Chrysler's all-new economy car. Great per- 
former. best protected. Only $1595.’* 


*HERE ARE THE FACTS: Chrysler Motors Corporation warrants all of the following vital parts 
of the Simca 1000 for 5 years or’ 50,000 miles, whichever comes first, during which time any 
such parts that prove defective in material or workmanship will be replaced or repaired at 
an Authorized Simca Dealer's place of business without charge for such parts or labor: engine 
block, head and internal parts, water pump, intake manifold. Trans-Axle parts and rear 
wheel bearings. 

HERE’S ALL YOU MUST DO: Give your car this normal care— change engine oil and retorque 
the cylinder head at first 600 miles and thereafter change engme oil every 3 months or every 
4.000 miles, whichever comes first, clean oil separator every 6 months [spring and fall}, clean 
carburetor a>r filter every 6 months and replace it every 2 years, and clean the crankcase 
ventilator valve oil filler cap and change Trans-Axle lubricant every € morrihs.* or 8,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. AMO every 6 morvths furmsh evidence of this required service to an 
Authorized Simca Dealer or other Chrysler Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer and request 
him to certify receipt of such evidence and your car's-mileage. Simple enough for such 
Imporient protection. 

’‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price East Coast POE including heater, excluding state and 
local taxes. If any, and destination charges. Whitewalls optional, extra. 
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TRICKS 

OF 

MATCH 

RACING 


BY CORNELIUS SHIELDS 


From Iho bool "CornoUui Shi«ldi on 

O 1964 by Pranilcff.HQll. Inc. 


When the U.S. defender meets the British chal- 
lenger for the America’s Cup off Newport, R.l. 
this fall, they will bafWe for the heavywe/ghf 
yochh'ng championship of the world in a series 
of confesfs called mofch races. This mono a 
mono form of sailing combaf differs from fhe 
ordirtory fleet racing that takes place each 
weekend at the nation's yacht clubs as a 
World War I airborne dogfighf differed from 
an orderly bombing mission. Indeed, to the 
bewildered /ond/ubber the seemingly endless 
circling of the two cup yachts os they maneuver 
for favorable position at the start of a match 
race may be strongly reminiscent of the gyra- 
tions of a Von Richthofen or a Rickenbacker 
in an old war movie. Even skilled class-boat 


sailors can find themselves dizzied when 
plunged into the kind of boaf-to-boat rocing 
where time counts for little and all that mat- 
ters is the position of on implacable oppo- 
nent trying to shoot you down from the rear. 

Here, in words and diagrams odapted and 
abbreviated from a chopter of his forthcom- 
ing booir, the dean of Americon rocing yochts- 
men describes for landlubbers and skilled 
sailormen alike some of the tricks and tech- 
niques that have been applied to motch rocing 
by himself ond his sailing son, Cornelius Jr. 
The boat in the pictures is o precisely scaled 
model of an Internotional One-Design, one 
of the rocing class that both Cornys mode fo- 
mous with their own swift and slippery Aileen. 


One thing that is absolutely essential to all 
successful sailboat racing is o complete and 
thorough knowledge of the racing rules. A 
proper skipper must know and react to them 
with the reflexive instinct of a pigeon head- 
ing homeword in o storm or o well-trained 
automobile driver pulling to the right to 
avert collision. 

Of the 78 rules adopted by the Interna- 
tional Yacht Racing Union in 1 961 to govern 
the conduct of races, the three most im- 
portant are those that spell out the right- 
of-woy when two or more yachts (in the 
rules, the term “yacht” is the official desig- 
nation for a racing sailboat of any size) 
are about to collide. The first of these 
“fundamental” rules states that, virtually 
without exception, a yacht sailing on the 
port tock (i.e., with her main boom carried 
over the right, or starboard, side) must keep 
out of the way of a yacht on the starboard 
tack (i.e., with her boom over the port side). 
The second fundamental rule states that 
when both boats are on the same tack and 


overlapping (i.e., when any part of the 
hull or equipment of one is directly abeam 
of any port of the other) the yacht to wind- 
ward (i.e., on the side from which the 
wind is blowing) must keep clear of the 
yacht to leeward. The third rule states that 
when both yachts are on the same tack and 
not overlapping, the yacht astern must keep 
clear of the yacht ahead. 

There is a further rule that is every bit 
as important to the winning of races: the 
rule pertaining to “luffing rights." In general, 
once the race has started, no yacht, even 
one with right-of-way, is allowed to alter 
course for the specific purpose of threat- 
ening the other with collision, but under 
special circumstances a leeward yacht moy 
alter course toward the wind for the spe- 
cific purpose of forcing on opponent over- 
lapping him on the windward side to do 
the some ond hence lose heodway. This is 
called luffing. It is permitted only if the 
man at the helm of the windward yacht is 
safely behind an imaginary line extending 
continued 
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MATCH RACING continued 



straight out from the base of his oppo- 
nent's mainmast, if at any time while the 
two boats are overlapped the helmsman on 
the windward yacht is on or ahead of that 
line, the leeword boat's luffing rights cease 
to exist, although he still maintains his right- 
of-way over the other. 

In the diagram at left all three yachts 
are close-hauled on the starboard tack 
(i.e., carrying their booms on the left side). 
Boot A is clear ahead of the others and 
hence has right-of-way over both. Boat B 
is to leeward of boat C and thus has right- 
of-woy over her, but since the helmsman of 
windward boat C can sight the mainmast 
of boat B directly abeam of his position at 
the helm of C, he has ochieved “most-line 
position," and boat B has lost her right to luff. 
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I n match racing the start is all important. In 
Beet racing it is desirable to be on the 
line when the starting gun sounds, but in match 
racing you can start os late os you like provided 
you have the other boot covered. You must get 
on your opponent’s stern os soon as possible 
and keep him constantly upset, surprised and 
even unnerved as you attack. 

Technique and toctics in this tailing operation 
must of necessity be precision-perfect. A false 
touch on the wheel or an improperly trimmed 
sail can cost precious position. You must con- 
stantly anticipate the movements and positions 
of the other boat. Your decisions must be in- 
stantaneous and, of course, correct. 

In endeavoring to get on the stern of a com- 
petitor, meet him on an opposite course, widely 
separated so as to permit starting your turn 
early, well before you are abeam of him. This 
would be when he is approximately 45'^ on your 
bow. The distance between your course and his 
should be three to four boat lengths, permitting 
you to maintain speed on a gradual slow jibe or 
tack. Should you be fortunate ond have timed 
your turn well, you will achieve a position ap- 
proximately o boot length astern. A course slight- 


ly to leeward of your opponent's will permit you 
to control him. If he luffs, you should do likewise 
ond prevent him from tacking. If he bears off, 
you must bear off with him to establish an over- 
lap to leeword and hence get in o position to 
prevent him from jibing. You should maintain this 
controlling position until you are certain you con 
jibe or tack for the line, with your competitor in 
on unfavoroble position. Remember, the moment 
at which you stort is of no consequence as long as 
you ore in a controlling position. Don't start until 
you are satisfied you ore in such a position. 

If you ore unable to gain the controlling posi- 
tion and more than a boat length separates the 
boats, your competitor will, of course, attempt to 
escape your efforts to control. He will luff and 
tack, or bear off and jibe, as the white-hulled 
boat is doing in the diagram opposite, continu- 
ing this circular course in an endeavor to pre- 
vent you from getting an overlap. Like the blue- 
hulled boat in the diagram, you must follow, 
trying for this key to control. To do this properly 
you must have previously determined the time 
required for a full circle — in both light and fresh 
breezes. At the start of a circling maneuver make 
certain you or your navigator knows the exact 
cont/nuecf 






time and check off each full circle. As each circle 
ends you must decide whether there is sufficient 
time for onother circle before the start, or wheth- 
er you con leave your competitor and get to the 
line ahead of him, but not too soon for the gun. 

The circling moneuver requires the utmost con- 
centrotion, since it con make an unwary skipper 
as giddy as a small boy spinning with his eyes 
closed. Because he is concentroting on his boat 
and his competitor's to the exclusion of nearly 
everything else, the man ot the helm moy some- 
times not know where the line is, let alone where 
its two ends are. For this reason, he must have 
assistance from a member of the crew who is 
concentrating solely on time and position. 


There are other maneuvers just os fundamental 
to the motrb-race start as cif^cling. One of them 
is illustrated in the diagram above. Up to the 
point pictured here, the boat on the green path 
has been in a controlling position behind the 
other boat. In spite of efforts to slow his speed, 
however, the boat on the blue poth has ap- 
proached the starting line too early. He plans 
to leove the committee boat to starboard and 
jibe around it, expecting the controlling boat 
to follow. But Green fools him by stoying to lee- 
ward, leaving the committee boat to port and 
preventing Blue's jibe Green then jibes for the 
line himself ond crosses as the gun sounds. If 
both boats are still too early when they pass 



the committee boot, Green will stay on course to 
leeward of Blue, keeping him controlled until 
the right moment for the jibe. Whether Blue de- 
cides to jibe astern of Green or, worse, to tack, 
he will remain in an unfavorable position. 

In a situation such as that in the diagram on 
this page, where both boats ore to windward 
of the line before a windward start, the con- 
trolling boot (blue hull) should keep the other on 
the windward side of the line until he can jibe 
around the committee boat to cross the line for 
the start. White hull will then be forced to follow 
with a jibe of his own and will be in Blue's 
backdraft as the windward leg commences. In 
pursuing this maneuver, however, Blue must be 
continued 
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very careful not to bear off toward the line 
himself, permitting the other boat to do likewise 
and thus, possibly, to dip over the line from the 
windward side and ottoln a fovorable position 
at the gun. 

While it may be a useful tactic in fleet racing, 
where crossing the line on the gun is importont, 
the maneuver known as " running time" (i.e., timing 
your stort by running away from and returning 
to the line, stopwatch in hand, with little regard 
for the other boats) is not advisable in match rac- 
ing since it can moke you a sitting duck for ottock. 


In the diagram just above, the boat on the 
green path was attacked by the other as he was 
running time. He tried to stove off the attack 
by returning to the Vine early, but the attocker, 
the boat on the blue path, achieved his first 
objective by getting to o position under Green's 
lee bow, only to lose the advantage a moment 
later. Becouse both boats were early at the line, 
there was another minute to be absorbed. If 
Blue — at thot point, like Green, on the star- 
boord tack — had luffed his adversary head to 
wind to slow him down, then had borne off him- 


self, running down the line under controlled 
speed to maintain the overlap, he would have 
kept the advantage. He might have done so 
with o number of alternative maneuvers too 
numerous to show here. Instead, in his confusion 
Blue has made the bad mistake of luffing Green 
to windward of the committee boot, putting him- 
self in an awkward position to reach the line and 
giving Green opportunity to kill the remaining 
time with a tock end a jibe. These tactics put 
Green in position to approoch the line right on 
lime and with right-of-way over Blue. 

Even though Blue missed his chance when he 
put himself under Green's lee bow, it took adroit 
maneuvering on his part to get there. Since 



Green was running time, he wos probably mov- 
ing at top speed and might well have sailed 
past his attocker to obtoin a mast-line position, 
as has boat B in Figure 1, where A would not 
have been permitted to luff. In order to get 
free, A might jibe, but B could retain his advan- 
toge by responding with o broader jibe of his 



own, thus becoming ‘'toiler" and gaining control. 

Figure 2 shows a situation in which the boat 
in control (A) has sprung a surprise on his op- 
ponent (B) by deliberately putting him in the 
tailing position. This is a trap thot can be sprung 
only if the springer is in a position of freedom 
from which he con get to either end of the start- 
ing line without interference. In most circum- 
stances, if boat A were headed away from 
the line ond let boat B get on his toil, the 
other boat would control him completely. As it 
is, however, in spite of the fact that A tacked 
and headed for the line early, permitting boat 
B to become the toiler, A has not actually re- 
linquished control, since he is far enough away 
from the line to control his speed and decide 
when he wants to reach it. If B tries to ride up 
on him to windward, A can control him by luffing. 
If B tries to gain on overlap to leeward, A will 
still remain in control because of the mast-line 
rule, which says that a leeward yacht cannot 
luff a windward yacht if the latter was ahead 
when the overlap began. 

Some skippers, in their efforts to avoid being 
tailed, have evolved a plan that occasionally 
works but is, in my opinion, quite risky. Here the 
skipper delays breaking out his genoa until 
just before the start. If his opponent's jib is set, 
he is not in a position to tail because of his 
increased speed. But, without jibs, the control of 
both boats is materiolly reduced ond fouls are 
more likely to occur. Furthermore, I believe that 
a good skipper should not take the defensive, 
but should become the forceful aggressor ap- 
proximately seven minutes (in large boats such 
as 1 2s) before the start of o match race. 

The best way to avoid being tailed is to keep 
your boat moving at 
the greatest speed 
that the wind will 
allow. On opposite 
courses pass as close 
to your competitor 
as possible to deny 
him tacking or jibing 
room to get on your 
stern. If you are in 
control and your op- 
ponent plans to jibe 
around the committee 
boat or any other 
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boat not under way, prevent him from doing $o 
by going to leeward of the boat he intends to 
go around, as in Figure 3. You con then retain 
your control. Some reduction of speed may be 
necessary, since you can become overlapped 
after you pass the obstruction boot if you don't 
slow down. Your defense then would be to tack 
after he has overlapped the obstruction boot. 

The skipper of a controlled boat may luff 
head to wind very sharply in an effort to kill 
way and make the controlling boat shoot by or 
become abeam os the controlled boat loses 
way. He can then go on one tack only and must 
not fill away on the other at the risk of disquali- 
fication. If the maneuver works out os planned, 
the controlling position could then be reversed. 
The same situation could prevail if the "tailee" 
bears off sharply and is overridden by the toil- 
er. In this case, the tailee should make every ef- 
fort to be on starboard jibe. 

Nothing is lost in this effort by the tailee, as 
he may at least be permitted to go into a de- 
fensive circle. This may give him an opportu- 
nity to go for the line when he elects, whereas 
before this he was denied freedom of maneuver. 



If by fortune you find yourself with mast-line 
position while you are running for the start like 
boot A in Figure 4, the courses may be such 
that your opponent (B) cannot get up to the line. 
In this case, B's only defense is to jibe immedi- 
ately and save os much time as possible for 
further maneuvering. He might then be clear on 


the start and, if sufficient time remains, he might 
even be in a position to put you (A) over the 
line prematurely, especially If you tack at the 
same time that he jibes. 

After the start the match race becomes like 
any other race except for the fact that your 
major concern will still be to keep your single 
opponent covered. If he double-tacks, for in- 
stance, you most do the same. However, if he 
triple-tacks in an effort to get clear, I believe it 
better not to follow, because you will hove an 
opportunity to gain two to three boot lengths as 
a result of his almost complete loss of way. If 
you are the leeward boat and covered, you 
will, of course, reach off a little in your endeavor 
to get cleor. Under the present rule, which for- 
bids a windword yacht from bearing off to keep 
a leeward yacht from passing, he cannot pre- 
vent your doing so. There are no boats to worry 
about, so tack as often as possible. Try to tire 
his crew out, or hope for a bad tack on his part. 

In a tacking duel watch for false tacks. If 
your opponent falls back on his tack, do like- 
wise, but make certain that you maintain maxi- 
mum way on your boat. Your tacks should be 
slower than normal, but after getting head to 
wind, fill her away quickly, because after this 
point you are gaining nothing to windword. 

When you are the weather boat, read the 
composs heading immediately after being filled 
away on your new course. This will permit you 
to disclaim any charge of bearing off. Your 
navigator should constantly take bearings on 
the other boat when you are in close proximity, 
to help you decide on the need for sail adjust- 
ments and to consider whether you should sail 
her finer or wider through the seas. 

If you are ahead when you get to the lay line 
for the windward mark, under r>o circumstances 
overstand. It only brings your competitor clos- 
er, and you have given owoy the previous dis- 
tance earned to windward. This may seem ele- 
mentary, but it is surprising how many experienced 
skippers continue to cover their opponent after 
reaching the lay line. Although this one is a poor 
moneuver, there may be opportunities at the 
weather mark for other speciot maneuvers that 
are more effective.. For exomple, say the boats 
are overlapped {as in Figure 5) and the mark 
must be left to port. The leeward boat (B) is 
maintaining his position because of having his 
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wind clear. The weather boot A, although he is 
nearer the mark, is not in the lead because of 
hi's requirement to give room as they tack and 
reach the mark. He therefore decides that if 
he goes by the lay line (i.e., soils past the point 
ot which he should head for the next mark) as 
in Figure 6, he will be in a better position to 
break the overlap as he reaches back to the 
mark (Figure 7 ). The leeward boat must be 
adroit in lacking simultaneously to maintain a 
relative position. In fact, when endeavoring to 
obtain this advantage he should gradually luff 
to bring the boats os close together as possible 
before both tack for the mork. 

Figure 8 shows another situation in which two 
boats are overlapped on the starboard tack 
and comfortably laying a weather mark to be 
left to starboard. Even though he is to leeward 
of B and hos luffing rights over him, boat A as 
the outside boat must give B room to round the 
mark on his side. However, the rules allow A to 
luff B to windward of the mark, provided he (A) 
passes to windward of the mark himself. Seeing 
a chance to increase his advantage, A does 
exactly that (Figure 9), continuing a sufficient 


distance to give himself room to jibe and hope* 
fully coming to the mark with a comfortable 
lead. His greatest gain in this maneuver is that 
he has done the unexpected, cousing great tur- 
moil on the weather boat. In his surprise and 
confusion, the skipper of this boat may become 
“frozen to the handlebars" end continue on 
course until he has lost his only opportunity to 
maintain his former advantageous position. In 
this circumstance he should, os soon as he sees 
he will be taken to windward of the mark, tack 
without letting the jib sheet go, ond then jibe. 
This will bring him around quicker, and the jib 
will be filled and ready for easing on his short 
reach to the mork (Figure 10). 

Such maneuvers, though complex, are not far- 
fetched and should be expected to occur regu- 
larly in match racing. If advantages ore not 
fought for, the helmsman is being too casuol in 
his efforts to win. Remember, in match racing 
there are no other boats to be concerned with, 
and a fierce competitor will go to any lengths 
within the rules to win. Seizing the opportunity to 
do the unexpected in situations like this is the 
major secret of winning match races. end 
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PEOPLE 


Actor Gilbert Roland, whose 
father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather all were roreros 
and who himself played the 
matador in the lilm The Bull- 
fighter and the Lady, sat in his 
box seat at the bullring in No- 
gales. Mexico, pleased that 
Canadian Bullfighter Carolyn 
Haynard had dedicated her 
first bull of the afternoon to 
him. But the bull, hooking 
badly both to right and left, 
caught Miss Hayward with a 
horn and tossed her to the 
ground. Actor Roland in- 
stantly leaped into the arena, 
got to Miss Hayward and 
pulled her to safety. “I don't 
know what I was thinking.” 
said Roland, "i guess the 
blood of a Mexican matador 
came out in me.” 

Republican Presidential Can- 
didate NMIliam Scranton's 
tennis form looks a bit awk- 
ward at times [hehw), but 
those who have watched him 
on the court claim that he 
actually is first-rate. '‘He 
could have been a top tourna- 
ment player if he had taken 
the game seriously," said 
Robert Dixon, director of the I 
Wavcrly (Pa.) Community 


House, where Scranton and 
his wife Mary often play dou- 
bles. "'That's not just my 
opinion. I've heard tourna- 
ment people say it.” 

Arkansas Football Coach 
Frank Broyles toured the Fay- 
etteville (Ark.) Country Club 
golf course in a seven-under- 
par 63. Playing in a friendly 
foursome with two of his as- 
sistant coaches and a local 
businessman. Broyles reached 
16 of the 18 greens in regula- 
tion figures but took only 26 
putts. He also had an eagle 3 
on the par-5 fifth when he 
holed a chip-in from three 
feet off the green. His reward 
for all this? "I don't see w hat 
you're so excited about," 
shrugged his wife, “(t was 
only a practice round." 

In a final practice run for the 
Ncwport-to-Bcrmuda yacht 
race. Tom ^^ atson .Ir.. chair- 
man of the board of IBM. 
skippered hissloop Palawamo 
a fourth-place finish in the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club's 
Whitmore Trophy race off 
Greenwich. Conn. After see- 
ing his boat safely docked, 
Watson flew off to Vermont 



for a meeting of the board of 
directors of his ski resort. 
Smugglers' Notch. His navi- 
gator. Kd Scheu, president 
of the Good Humor Corp.. 
stayed behind in Greenwich 
and gave native Junior sail- 
ors something even belter 
than a free strawberry short- 
cake on a Slick — a stem-to- 
siern tour of the beautiful 54- 
foot sloop. 

Since his wife. Nan Gray, 
taught him the finer points 
of baiting a hook. Singer 
Frankie Lalne has become a 
fishing nut. When he is home 
in Malibu Beach. Calif, he 
fishes off his front porch, and 
if he has a singing engage- 
ment in a city near water he 
charters a boat. On a trip 
to Hawaii he eaught a 227- 
pound blue marlin (his big- 
gest catch), and during a re 
cent four-week stay in New 
Orleans he landed 800 pounds 
of red snapper. But he docs 
have a problem: “I have lo 
take pills not to get seasick, 
and then 1 have to take pills 
to stay awake so I can fish." 

In Great Britain the Oueen'.s 
birthday honors list was well 
sprinkled with sportsmen. 
Scottish Racing Driver Jimmy 
( lark wa.s awarded an OBE 
(Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire) for "services 
to motor racing.”and Austral- 
ian Miler Herb Elliott earned 
an MBE (Member of the Or- 
der of the British Empire) for 
"services in the field of athlet- 
ics.” Some other sports figures 
honored: Cricket Flayer ,\lex 
Bedscr, Soccer Player Jimmy 
Dickinson and Mrs. Beryl 
Burton, a 26-year-old York- 
shire housewife and the worn.- 
en's world cycling pursuit-race 
champion, who was awarded 
an MBh for "services to cy- 
cling." 


Politically ambitious N\in- 
throp Rockefeller, younger 
brothcrof New York's Rocky, 
is building four bowling al- 
leys. two exercise rooms and 
a couple of squash courts at 
his Winrock Farm in Arkan- 
sas. but they are mainly for 
his family’s use, not his. The 
52-year-old Republican dives 
not believe in competitive 
spi>rts for men his age and is 
keeping fit for the November 
race with Ciovernor Orval 
Faubus by climbing hills and 
sawing unwanted branches 
from the trees around his 
place. "Theyarc well-rounded 
and rewarding forms of exer- 
cise.” he explained, "and not 
a bit like competitive sports. 
When I'm tired and short of 
breath f can quit.” 

Nor dives Cary Grunt, who 
seems to get better-looking 
with the years, have a special 
formula for fighting olT the 
ravagesofage. "I amconslant- 
ly amazed to read that I distill 
vegetable juices, sw im daily as 
if I were training to cross the 
Fnglish Channel and spend six 
hours a day in a gym.” said 
the60-year-oldGrant. "1 real- 
ly don't do a damn thing, I 
swim whenever I feel like it. 
because it's the least exertive 
of exercises, and I go horse- 
back riding, because the horse 
does ail the work.” 

Prince Hugo Carlos de Bor- 
bt>n y Parma is teaching his 
new bride. Princess Irene of 
The Netherlands, how to play 
tennis. At a club in Madrid. 
Irene, clad simply in boyish 
white shorts and a linen shirt, 
swings gamely and listens to 
instructions by the hour. "She 
runs a lot. sweats a lot and 
misses a lot.” said a cynical 
ball boy at the club. "She is 
no vale nada." Meaning not 
much good. 



FIRST ONE UP GETS THE CADILLAC 


A new Cadillac automalically pdfs any other car in the family 
—regardless of make or year-in the "second car” category. 
After all, who wants to miss out on the excitement and pride 
that conres from driving this distin- 
guished automobile ... or the deep 
comfort, quietness and convenience of 
its interior. For example, have you ever 
experienced the pleasure of Comfort 


Control, the amazing Cadillac accessory that automatically 
selects interior climate with the movement of a single dial? 
Or have you heard of any other fine car matching Cadillac for 
solid investment appeal? If you haven’t 
your Cadillac dealer would be glad 
to prove it to you at any hour of the 
day . , . even early in the morning 
Caeillw Motor Cir niviltoA « Motor* Corporation 








GtTRUlACnOH 

zwmmHm/miri! 

Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action, it tingles, it freshens. It re-starts the 
natural moisture in your mouth. That's why 7-Up 
can quench your thirst quickly and completely. 
Get real action . . . 7 -Up your thirst away. 











MOTOR SPORTS Paul Evan Pass 


For Ferrari, some fast company at last 

The bold new Fords did not finish at Le Mans but one led for a shining hour, ending the era in 
which the mere presence of Ferraris meant victory. Cobras again excelled, thumping Ferrari GTs 


“Tlic 24 hours of Lc Mans is not an aulo- 
* mobile race." remarked Carroll Shel- 
by only half jokingly. "It’s a spectacle.” 
To sec the spectacle every year great 
throngs of Continental automobile fans, 
including a si7able contingent of .Ameri- 
can soldiers from Western Cicrmany, 
make a holy motoring pilgrimage to the 
l-'rench city. They stand up most of the 
time, sleep on the hard, cold ground and 
gobble up Breton rr('/j<',9 (light pancakes) 
the way Americans eat hot dogs. Actual- 
ly. the spectators do not see much of the 
racing cars because they arc out of sight 
most of the time. That is why the most 
fervent fans have to be amused by Coney 
Island-type stands and outdoor movies. 
There is even a golf tournament inside 
the circuit during the race. 

All the same the Le Mans race and the 
county fair which springs up for two days 
around it are more than just a spectacle. 
Not joking at all, Shelby also said; ’’Out- 
side of the United States tlie Le Mans race 
has more prestige than all the other races 
put together. Le .Mans receives through- 
out the w orld probably five times as much 
publicity as Indianapolis. Any automo- 
bile manufacturer who wants to make a 
name for himself in racing has to do well 
at Lc Mans.” 

As manufacturer of the Kord-engined 
Cobra Grand Touring cars, Shelby went 
to Le Mans last week to battle fora share 
of that prestige. He got what he went for. 
A fastback Cobra coupe driven by Dan 
Gurney and Bob Bondurant outsped ev- 
ery other GT car, shaming two from the 
mighty Ferrari factory on the way. and 
seized fourth place overall. 

But the big news at Lc Mans and the 
reason for a record attendance of 300.0()0 
was the presence of some swift new De- 
troit iron, Bored w ith a dreary succession 
of l-'crrari victories, the crowd came to 
cheer three low. lithe, blue-and-whitc 
Ford V-8 coupes that promised, at last, 
to give Ferrari's fastest four rakish red 
prototype sports cars — a real scrap. 

America had tried before. In the years 


between the world wars there were as- 
saults at Lc Mans by Chrysler, Stutz, Du 
Pont. Overland and Willys-Knight. but 
the best the Yanks could do was a sec- 
ond by .Stutz in 1928. The gallant and 
costly postwar expeditions by Sportsman 
Briggs Cunningham and htsCunningham 
cars yielded two third-place tinishes. 

Now here was Ford embarking on no 
gentlemanly adventure but a lavishly 
financed all-out war against the conquer- 
ing Ferraris. Designed in Dearborn, built 
in England, equipped with the rugged 
aluminum pushrod V-8s first sprung at 
Indianapolis in 196.3, the trio of Ford 
prototypes lifted patriotic American 
hearts with their speed in practice, 

Only 40 inches high and 1.3 feet long, 
the new Ford is of steel monocoque con- 


struction with fiber glass panels in the 
doors and body ends. It weighs 1.820 
pounds dry and is indepiendently sprung 
on all four wheels. The 4.2-liler engine, 
devdoping 350 hp. is mounted behind 
the driver but forward of the rear axles. 
Later this year the new' 425-hp overhead 
camshaft Indianapolis engine will re- 
place the pushrod unit. 

By using the resources of the small 
British Lola racing works and computer 
analysis of trial runs, and by heeding the 
lessons from the crackups of two prelim- 
inary models— they were aerodynamical- 
ly unsound— Ford cut some six months 
from the time it normally would have 
taken to launch so ambitious a projtx.'l. 

At Lc Mans the Ford men v^e^e cau- 
tiously optimistic. "Primarily,” said 

continued 


AT START, TOP PORO <LEPT, NO. 11) ROLLS AWAY JUST AHEAD OP ULTIMATE WINNER 
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Polish Your Own Car! 


MOTOR SPORTS 


Yes, and have fun doing it! Do the family 
boat at the same lime! Get the family to- 
gether for an outing and see the things 
you love gleam and glisten like never befon-. 
Custom Crest Gloss Cream Auto Polish 
IS the once m a lifetime nroduct that makes 
cars, boats and airplanes shine like the 
very sun. It's the easiest polish in the 
world to use. It Cleans! It Polishes! It 
Protects! Like nothing you have over seen 
or used before! One easy-on. easy-off appli- 
cation does all three! You will he amaaed 
when you try it. You will be amared. even 
dumbfounded as you watch its miraculous 
hydrolired mineral compound go into action 
to give you the deepest, clearest, mirror- 
iike finish you have ever seen. Watch both 
the old and the new car or boat come 
alive under the cleaning and polishing ability 
of Custom Crest Gloss Cream. You will get 
ultimate protection against rust, omdation, 
and dirt! Don't take our word for it-write 
for a FREE Sample and try it yourself Then 
ask for it at your favorite 
service station or write us 
(f he doesn't nave it. Guaran- 
leed-your money back if 
you're not satisfied. Don't 
miss the boat, write today! 



SHOPPING BY MAIL? 
The Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association is 
on the alert to see that 
you get good service 
and honest value... 




CAMPING 
FOR WORLD'S 
FAIR 

'iTy iiiiiiiitrs from New ^ ork 4'.ily 
For complete details and advorvee 
reservations write of once to our 
Midwest Reservotion Office. 

CADILLAC ESTATES, Inc. 

4239 MONROE ST. TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


Team Manager John Wyer. "we want to 
finish the race. W'e aim to keep our cars 
running rather than take part in a dog- 
fight. We have no background of ex- 
perience; there is a lot still to find out 
about the cars. Our t eal future lies in the 
medium to long period. History has 
shown that Lc Mans is won b\ cars 
which are fully developed and almost ap- 
proachingob-solescence. The possibilities 
arc there; the basic engineering is su- 
|x*rlalivc, I have no hesitation in sjiylng 
that it is the best car I have ever been 
associated with. It has come closer to 
being raceworihv in a shorter time than 
any car I've ever known." 

Said f ord Lnginecr Roy l.unn; "Our 
problem is that we have tried to jump 
on a moving tramcar going 50 mph. 
This year we simply plan to prove our 
potential and learn a lot." 

"It would be a miracle." said a sea- 
soned racegoer, "if itiev should beat the 
berraris in their debut at Lc Mans.” 

Prcciselv at 4 o'cliKrk Saturday after- 
noon the race began- and for one gor- 
geous hour it looked as if the miracle 
might come to pass. Peering through the 
broad expanse of w indshield before him. 
perky little Richie Ciiniher of California 
sprinted out ahead of the berraris and 
everything else in the 55-car field, and 
stayed out ahead until time to trade ofl' 
willt co-dri\cr Masten Gregorv. 

Pit mechanics took a good two min- 
utes to refuel the Lord; as they dawdled, 
the I erraris swept past, sounding the 
shrill, piercing exhaust note for which 
tliev arc famous, and dreamers of mir- 
acles came back to earth. Phil Hill, 
thrice w inner of l.e Mans in berraris. had 
started tardily in a second bord and was 
far behind. The third bord. driven by 
Britain's Richard Aitwood and I ranee's 
Jo Scltlcsser. was I'H.'ing outpaced. 

Meanwhile. Shelby's Cobras were do- 
ing line. ■They're running lirsi and sec- 
ond in GT." he exclaimed. "I don't 
care about the overall standings," Shel- 
by's only concern was that his two Co- 
bras. promising to repeat a GT victory 
at Sebring. were going a bit too fast. 
"The fellow who can keep his fool off 
the accelerator is the one vvho wins.” 
he said. "It's a very long race." 

Suddenly there was an accident that 
nearly became a tragedy. green Tri- 
umph Spitfire, driven by an American. 
Michael Rothschild, went out of con- 
trol at 100 mph. struck an earth barrier 
and bounced back onto the track. Pedro 
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Rodrigue? whipped by between the Tri- 
umph and the embankment, missing 
Rothschild literally by inches. An hour 
later Rodriguez was himself forced out 
of the race when his Ferrari blew a 
gasket. 

At the lord pit Phil Hill lamented 
his slow start and Hve stops for carbur- 
etor trouble- "I'm four or five laps be- 
hind now." he said, "but by the 23rd 
hour I'll be back among the leaders." 
f ew took him seriously. 

Less than an hour later. Hill's car was 
the only one of the three bord proto- 
types left in the race. On the 58ih lap, 
while in sixth place. Attwood's Ford 
inexplicably caught fire. Atiwood es- 
caped injury, but the car was out. 

On its b4th trip around the circuit 
(iregory's car pulled into the pits with 
transmission trouble. I or an hour me- 
chanics desperately sought to fix the 
gearbox. They were unable to do so and 
out went Ford No. 2. 

Disappointed fans settled back for 
another Ferrari walkaway. Then Shel- 
by's C'ohras began to move up and tx-- 
cupied fourth and fifth places, behind 
three berraris. Once in 28th place. Phil 
Hill. too. gamed on berraris and by 
midnight he was eighth. 

Toward midnight a British-entered 
f ord Cobra anda I errari collided. Three 
teen-agers standing on a forbidden sec- 
tion of the track were killed by debris 
from the collision. 

And. alas, around 1 :30 in the morning 
Hill's transmission selector went on the 
blink and could not be repaired. The 
third and last l ord prototype was out. 
Before it expired, though. Hill carved 
out the fastest racing lap in l.e Mans 
history: 3:49.2. The only real question 
remaining was which I errari prototype 
would win. In the end it was the 3.3- 
liler V'I2 of Trance's Jean Ciuichet and 
Italy's Nino Vaecarella. Followed by 
iwt> other Ferrari prototypes, the win- 
ners in their wonderful, durable racer 
had set a record worthy of Enzo Ferrari, 
covering 2.915 miles at an average speed 
of 121.49 mph- 

The Gurney-Bondurant Cobra might 
have finished third hut for an oil-line 
break shortly before dawn on Sunday 
which look 35 minutes to fix. 

"But." said Shelby, "fourth isn't bad 
at all. Maybe America didn't hammer 
any nails in Ferrari's coffin this lime, 
but we threw a scare into him. Next year 
we'll have his hide.” end 




If you have a choice, 
take a fan-jet. 



There’s extra power 
in every engine 
any time you want it 

One time you want it is on your 
take-otf. 

On most jets, the surge of 
power you expected just doesn’t 
feel like a surge at all. 

In fact, it usually takes the 
ordinary jet over a mile to get off 
the ground. 

\^'ould you like to slip into 


something a little more 
comfortable? 

Take an AstrojeL 

All of our Astrojets have 
fan-jet engines— with enough 
power to cut one-third of 
a mile off your take-off alone. 

And you get this power on 
every jet we fly. American 
Airlines has the largest fan-jet 
fleet in the world. 

American Airlines 
and its fan-jet engine. 


MEIsf 

overwhelming 
lavorlle 
el Dlayers 
in ihe 

U S OPEN 

12 

STRAIGHT YEARS 

IN 1964 

53 played TITLEIST 
22 played nearest competitor 

This record is no accident. 

PLAY THE BALL THE 
BEST PLAYERS CHOOSE 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


V J 


sox HEX 

i tutllnufd from page 2! 

of Ihe worst indignities in all his years as 
America's No. 1 Yankee-hater. New 
York scored a run in the 1 0th to win 4-3. 
and as John Blanchard, the Yankees' oc- 
casional outfielder, occasional catcher, 
ran in from the bullpen he saw some- 
thing he had never seen before: “1 kxrked 
over and there was Lopez standing on 
the top step of the dugout. His players 
were filing past him to the dressing room 
but he kept staring out into space. This 
whole scries must have been Vike a kick 
in the guts. Now he has to go on and 
play Baltimore and then us agetin.” 

For 20 minutes no one said a word 
on the team bus taking the White Sox 
from Yankee Stadium to their chartered 
plane in Newark. On the 45-minutc 
flight to Baltimore few could e;tt, On the 
South Side of Chicago a man sat down 
with a ballpoint pen and a sheet of clean 
white paper and wrote a letter to Ron 
Hansen. It said: 

■'You bunch of chokes. You're worse 
than the Mets. You're scared of a Yan- 
kee uniform. I'm glad you guys don't 
have to fight a war. You cowards." 

The standings 

Baltimore 34 21 .618 — 

Chicago 31 20 .608 1 

New York 32 21 ,604 1 

Monday. June 15. Throughout the day 
the White Sox players avoided the lobby 
of the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Just before 
5:.30 p.m. they came down in the eleva- 
tors and shulllcd toward the bus taking 
them to Memorial Stadium. Since May 8 
the Orioles had won 24 of 37 games; not 
since 1960 had an Oriole team been in 
first place this laic in the season. To- 
night's game was to be televised back to 
Chicago, and the way the Sox had been 
going lately it did not seem like a par- 
ticularly good idea. In the first inning, 
however, they bounced back with three 
singles, three doubles and two walks lo 
score seven runs. A1 Weis, the fast young 
second baseman who looks like a rock- 
'n’-roll singer, jumped up and down in 
the dugout, and the Sox applauded one 
another all night. They won 9-1 and re- 
giiincd first place. It was the sixth time 
this year the White Sox had taken the 
league lead. 

The slandiiigs 

Chicago 32 20 .615 — 

Baltimore 34 22 .607 — 

New York 32 21 .604 

Tuesday, June 16. Donald Duck got up 
around 1 1 a.m. today and went for a 
walk. Donald Duck is Eddie Fisher, the 
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27-year-old right-hander who was given 
credit for last night's victory; the start- 
ing pitcher, Fred Talbot, left after three 
innings when a line drive hit him on the 
ankle. "I could imitate Donald Duck 
for almost as long as ! can remember.” 
said Fisher. '‘Sometimes I will be talk- 
ing to somebody, and then all of a sud- 
den I'll talk like Donald just to see the 
expression on the guy’s face. When I 
go to banquets during the off season 
1 talk a little and then go right into 
Donald. Shakes people up a little. 

"Last night really picked us up. We 
know we weren't as bad as we played in 
New York. If you ask any player about 
playing in Yankee Stadium he will tell 
you that it is no different than playing 
anyplace else, but it is. You know the 
records through the years when you go 
in there. You know their team is usually 
excellent and you live with that in the 
back of your mind before a game starts. 
But we aren’t as bad as we looked in 
there this time." Two young boys walked 
past, and Fisher went into the Donald 
Duck routine. The boys slopped, looked 
all around and walked away bewildered. 
Fisher laughed. Tonight the Sox split 
with Baltimore, and the Yankees had to 
scramble to split with the Red Sox in 
New York. 



WHEN VOODOO FAILED. v> did ihe goad 
of this poison-pen letter on locker room wall. 





The standings 

Chicago 33 21 .611 — 

Baltimore 35 23 .603 — 

New York 33 22 .600 Vi 

Wfonesoay, June 1 7. Today the poison- 
pen letter from the South Side of Chica- 
go arrived for Ron Hansen. He opened 
it and threw it onto the clubhouse floor 
in disgust, but First Baseman Joe Cun- 
ningham picked it up and taped it to the 
door near the trainer's room. As each 
player walked past he read it. But Cun- 
ningham's psychology failed. The Sox 
lost to Baltimore's fine rookie right- 
hander. Wally Bunker. 6-1. Before the 
game the Sox had heard that the Yan- 
kees had lost in 12 innings to Boston — 
their seventh loss in II extra-inning 
games this year. The Sox had blown a 
good chance to gain ground. 

The standings 

Baltimore 36 23 .610 — 

Chicago 33 22 .600 I 

New York 33 23 .589 1 1/2 

Thursday. June 18. The gray suitcases 
were lined up in the hotel lobby tonight 
a\ 5 p.m. Outfie\dcT Mike Hershberger 
was standing alongside, chatting with 
Starling Pilcher Frank Kreut^cr. This 
was a big game for 24-ycar-oId Kreuuer 
and a biggttmefor the While Sox. "They 
want to sttvc the big guys for the Yankee 
series." said Kreutzer. "My job is to go 
as far as 1 can go as hard as 1 can go." 
Hershberger carried a box under his arm 
that held a new pair of baseball shoes 
with plastic soles. "We need this one to- 
night." he said. "You hate to lose the 
last game of any scries, because the flight 
back is brutal. The way we've been go- 
ing. it would be even worse. We're two 
and seven on this trip, but we still have 
a chance to return to Chicago in first 
place if we win tonight." At the ball 
park Hershberger put on his new shoes 
for batting practice, and as he stepped 
into the batting cage Dave Nicholson, 
the muscular Chicago home run hitter 
and American League strikeout king, 
kidded him, “Hey, Horsey. *’ he said. 
"Why don't you get a pair with white 
laces and a buckle in the back?" Hersh- 
berger said nothing but hit the ball hard 
in batting practice. 

Kreuizcr started superbly, and in the 
fourth inning I lershbergerhila Dave Mc- 
Nally pitch .370 feet for a home run. It 
was Hershberger's lirst of the year, in 
197 at bats, and as he trotted back to 
the dugout some of the players leaned 
(heir heads back and closed their eyes as 
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I like it because it’s a 
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Rueged, new 1009b Nylon Hooded 
Jacket with malrhing laice Front 
Surhng Trunks. Royal. Red. Navy- 

Jacket $7.95 

Trunks $5.95 

fine stores everywhere, or write 

LAGUNA SPORTSWEAR 

1500 SOUTH BROADW.AY 
S ANGELES. CALIF. 90015 
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These 

are all you need 
to play a 

Hammond Chord Organ 
but... 

...just because it’s so easy to play don’t 
believe for an instant lhat a Mammond 
Chord Organ is anything but a full-fledged, 
two-fisted musical instiument. One that'll 
excite, enti'rtain and uplift you all your life. 

That's bc'causc a Hammond Chord Organ 
is so vc*rsatile and offers so many rich me- 
Usdic organ voices and has so many impor- 
tant, exclusive Hammond features that you 
just can't run out ol challenge. 

lust ihiirk how grc'al you’ll sound and how 
much fun you’ll have with the Hammond 
Chord Organ's ‘)<i chord buttons. And the 
patented Hammond Rhythm Bar, And pat- 
ented Hammond automatic bass pc'dals. And 
the patented Hammond Reverberation. And 
ibe Hammond tonal balancing system, And 
the patented Hammond Touch-Response 
Perc iission. 

No wonder so many busy, important pc'o- 
ple take time out every day lo play the 
Hammond Chord Organ. Anti if you're busy 
enough, maybe you ought to join them. 

Th* H.-mo-d Chord 0- . ’ ■ ' • 

Ihg. SI C /■>. •. '•-f . |. .. ' t - I jnd -p-jli. 

sutircl to chtogc vretnou! 



Hammond 
C[h®irdl Organ 

by Hammond Organ 
Also makers ot the Hammond I’iano 


ttammonrl Orgart C'om|>anv 

4JIH VV. Divcrsey Ave., C:hi(as<i, rilmuis WHO') 

PleaM- w>d me color brocliiirv on the iii-vk Hammond 
Chord Urgjn. 

Name 

Address 

CMv 


SOX HEX comwutd 

if they had fainted. In the bottom of the 
fourth inning A1 Weis made a brilliant 
play at second base to stop a Baltimore 
rally. With Sam Bowens on first for the 
Orioles. Jerry Adair lashed a ball to 
Weis’s right. As Weis got to the ball he 
saw that Adair’s great speed had car- 
ried him almost to first and lhat Bowens 
was slowing down in the middle of the 
baseline to spook Weis out of the double 
play. Instead of flipping the ball lo sec- 
ond for the forceoul. thus losing Adair. 
Weis threw hard to first to nip Adair, 
and Joe Cunningham’s throw back to 
second got a sliding Bowens. In the sixth 
inning Weis slammed a ball 380 feet to 
left center for a home run. C'l just can’t 
hit a ball that hard.” he said later.) 
Krcui/cr went six good innings, but Lo- 
pe/ felt he was beginning to lire and 
took him out. Hoyt Wilhelm faced only 
10 hitlers to finish up. and the While 
Sox won 2 0, pushing themselves back 
into first place for the seventh time. On 
the bus to the chartered plane taking 
them back to Chicago. Donald ITuck 
quacked up a storm, and Clary Peters, 
ncvi dwy’s pitcher against the Y'ankecs.. 
did a fine imitation of Crazy Guggen- 
heim. Minnie Minoso. who left the Sox 
two years ago at age 41 and came back 
to them this y ear at age 39, was the first 
player up the stairs and into the plane. 
The stewardess gave Minnie a beer, and 
he smiled his great big smile. The plane 
took off late, and when it finally got to 
Chicago at 2:25 a.m. C.D.'l .. it landed 
badly. The nC-6 bounced, rolled and 
then bounced some more. The players 
held onto the arms of their scats and 
looked at each other with frozen stares. 
When the plane finally stopped they 
scampered down the steps and into the 
darkness, 

The Yankees beat Boston today 6-3 


The standings 




CmcAtiO 

34 

22 

.607 — 

BALIIMORt 

36 

24 

.W)0 — 

Ntw York. 

34 

23 

.596 Vi 


Friday. June 19. Wherever the White 
Sox went today the question was the 
same: Whai happened on the road? But 
home, of course. Ts where the Sox play 
best, and no team in either major league 
has been able to build a home night-g:imc 
record this year comparable to Chicago’s 
10-1. Tonight the Sox again appeared to 
have a decided edge over the Yankees. 
Gary Peters, the only Sox pitcher who 
had been able to beat New York in the 
last 14 games between the two teams, 


was the starter. Berra chose Steve Hamil- 
ton lo pitch for the Yankees, A sellout 
crowd was in White Sox Park when a 
tremendous electrical slormstruck. After 
an hour and a half the game was called. 
It had cost the While Sox management 
512,000 to open the gates. 

Nothing was going right for Chicago. 
After the postponement A1 l.ope/ was 
told that Berra was going to start Whiiey 
Ford the next day. The Sox had not 
scored a run off Ford in 32 consecutive 
innings. Baltimore won a doubleheader 
from Boston 2 I and 6-5. ITic Orioles 
had now won 18 of 20 one-run games. 
The standings 

B.MiiMORf 38 24 ,613 — 

CmcAoo 34 22 .607 I 

NtwToRK 34 23 .596 H/i 

Saiurday, June 20. td Short had the 
doll out again, and the New York pin 
went right in its car. Voodoo had been in 
a slump but. with Ford pitching. Short 
was trying everything. In the top of the 
fifth Jimmy Gleason, the Yankee first- 
base coach, did something that hadn't 
been tried in the major leagues in years. 
Ue used syiikes to spell out a tttessage 
in the coaching box: "Sox lose." Nearly 
everyone saw it. In the bottom of the 
fifth Don Gutteridge. the White Sox first- 
base coach, erased it. 

Peters was magnificent but Ford was 
even better, and he got a scratch hit from 
Elston Howard in the 1 1 th inning to w in 



IN THE GLOOM of third place after their sud- 
den fall. Short and Lopez rcfleci on Chicago’s 
inability to take one game from the Yankees. 


Stale . 
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1 0. Lopez moved quickly to the club- 
house after the last out. His players fol- 
lowed slowly, with their heads down. 
After everyone had left the park Lopez 
came back up the tunnel that leads from 
the dressing room to the dugout. His 
players dragged behind him. then took 
an hour's batting practice. 

Baltimore won tonight, the White Sox 
dropped to third and the Yankees moved 
up to second. What more, what worse 
could possibly happen tomorrow? There 
arc great plans. The sons of the Sox 
arc coming to the park in miniature 
Chicago uniforms. Between games of the 
Sunday doubleheader there will be a 
father-son game. A wise guy at Don the 
Beachcomber's late tonight said he would 
lay 6 to 5 on the kids. 

1 he standings 

Bai.timore 39 24 .619 — 

New York 35 23 .603 IV 2 

CHiCAtiO 34 23 .596 2 

Sunday. Juni 21 , Today the White Sox 
frustration became absolute. Once again 
the pitching was superb, but \esterday's 
extra baiting practice did not help. At 
the end of today's doubleheader the Sox 
had scored five runs in 64 innings. 

Juan Pizarro, thechunky Puerto Rican 
who loves to sun himself on the dugout 
steps and pop large gobs of chew ing to- 
bacco into his mouth, made only two 
mistakes in the first game. Both were 
turned into home runs, and the Yankees 
won 2-0. Pizarro. who enjoys needling 
his teammates during batting practice, 
was silent today. 

In the second game 26-\car-oId Joe 
Horlen pitched beautifully, but again 
there was no hitting behind him. The 
Sox got a good break after a bad one in 
the first inning when First Baseman Joe 
Cunningham was injured diving for a fly 
ball and Lope/ put 23-ycar-old Tom 
McCraw into the lineup. McCraw lined 
a single in the fifth inning to drive in the 
first Chicago run in 27 innings. McCraw 
isaneager ballplayer: when Lope/ asked 
him if he would mind trying center field 
for the first time in his professional career 
he said. “Yes. sir! Say hey!** 

But the Chicago bats were silent after 
McC raw’s RBI. and the Sox lost in an 
almost unbearable 17 innings 2 -I. Since 
last Friday the team had batted .IH7. It’s 
a shame that doll cannot pinch-hit. 

The standings 

NrwYoRK 37 23 .617 — 

Bai.iimORE 39 25 .609 — 

Chicago 34 25 .576 2V4 



If this has ever happened to you, 
you know about 

The Big Difference in insurance 


You know— because one ol two things automalirally happened to you : 

1. If you bought your insurance from a one-company agent. . . 

You may have had a terriliic feeling in the pit of your stomach 
wlien you realized you were without help, at a time when you 
needed iielp most. 

2. If you bought your insurance through an independent agent... 

^ou knew you had a friend nearby you could call on for help. If 
you had a rlaiin— or there was a lawsuit against you— your tmle- 
{K'lident agent was right at your side to help. You had The Big 
Difference in insurance— the continuing, personal attention of an 
independent agent. 

Make sure you have The Big Difference in 
insiirunce today. See your local independent 
insurance agent. Look for this seal. 
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BY JOHN DOS PASSOS 
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THOMAS B Alien 

POne of America s foremost authors presents an often warm and occasionally tart 
reminiscence of Ernest Hemingway 30 years agOy a period when the living was 


easy, the fishing was frantic and the Old Master was coveting a submachine gun 


CONTINUED 
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OLO HEM continued 


s 

k-/omc of the best times I ever had in my life were with 
Ernest Hemingway in Key West. Vd first been through 
there sometime in the early ’20s when, in the course of a 
w-alking hitchhiking trip down Florida, being dead-tired, 
thirsty and horribly hot. I got on a train at a little station 
and asked the conductor where the train was going. He 
said Key West and I said fine and by some miracle 1 had 
the cash for the fare. I’ll never forget the dreamlike crossing 
of the Keys on the old Flagler viaduct. 

In those days Key West really was an island. It was a 
coaling station. As I remember, there was a good deal of 
shipping in the harbor. The air smelt of the Ciulf Stream. 
It was like no other place in Florida. 

Cayo Hueso. as half the people called it. was linked by 
car ferries with Havana. Cigar factories had attracted a 
part-C uban. part-Spanish population. Hand-rolling cigars 
was skilled work. The cigar workers were interesting people 
to talk to, well informed and often surprisingly well read. 
They had a habit of hiring somebody to read to them at 
each long table while they worked. They listened with avid- 
ity. not only to the Socialist newspapers but to the 19th 
century Spanish novelists and to translations of Dostoyev- 
ski and Tolstoi. They were people who had their own ideas 
about things. 

The English-speaking population was made up of rail- 
road men. old Florida settlers, a few descendants of New 
Englanders from the days when it was a whaling port, and 
fishermen from all-white settlements like Spanish Wells in 
the Bahamas. There was no trace ofa cracker draw! in their 
speech. One remembered that Key West had been Northern 
territory all through the Civil War. 

There were a couple of drowsy hotels where passengers 
on their way to Cuba or the Caribbean occasionally stopped 
over. Palms and pepper trees. The shady streets of unpainted 
frame houses had a faintly New Fngland look. Automobiles 
were rare because there was no highway to the mainland, 
only the Ciiuscway that carried the single-track railroad. 
The Navy Yard was closed down. The custodian used to let 
us go swimming off the stone steps in the deep a/ure water 
of the inner basin. You had to watch for barracuda. Other- 
w ise it was delicious. There was really abundant fishing on 
the reefs and in the Gulf Stream. A couple of Spaniards ran 
good little restaurants well furnished with Rioja wine. No- 
body seemed ever to have heard of Prohibition or game 
laws. The place suited Ernest to a T. 

I’ve forgotten whether I told Ernest about Key West or 
whether he discovered it on his own. but the second time 
I landed there, off a boat from New York. I found Ernest 
and Pauline established with their two small hoys in a frame 
house on a sandy back street. He knew all the barkeeps in 
the little bars. He was cozy with the Spaniards who ran the 
restaurants. He’d made friends with the family that owned 
the hardware store where they sold fishing tackle, and he 
was a conch with the conchs. as the Bahamian whites were 
called, who handled the commercial fishing boats. 


There was an ice plant but most of the fishermen kept 
their fish fresh in live-boxes built into the hulls of their 
motorboats. At the fish market they scooped up live yellow- 
tails for you out of a vat. Shipping sea turtles was an im- 
portant industry. There was a big tank of them at the end 
of the wharf. 

Nobody had thought ofa party boat. Captain Saunders, 
a native of Spanish Wells, known as Bra on the waterfront, 
a skinny sarcastic ihin-faced man with a keen taste for 
rum and a rich line of yarns, used to take us out fishing 
occasionally, more or less as u personal favor. Charles and 
Lorinc Thompson, of a family that operated the hardware 
and marine stores emporium, would take us out after 
tarpon in the evening. We'd troll back and forth along the 
wharves and the marly shores clumped with mangroves in 
the sunset. The gaudiest sunsets I ever saw. When the trade 
wind dropped, an incredible sweetness of blossoming limes 
would come off the land along with the mosquitoes. 

.Sometimes wc kept fishing right on into the moonlight. A 
hooked tarpon would leap in an arc of dark silver against the 
moon’s sheen on the water. Often we had a couple of bottles 
of champagne among the mullet in the bait bucket. Nobody 
was allowed a drink until somebody had caught a fish. 

Ernest had not gone to college and resented the fact though 
I used to tell him it was a great advantage. He read a great 
deal. The experiences of his life made a continual impact 
on things he read and his reading threw light on the events 
and people he came across, He had. in those days, the best 
kind of self-educated mind. He was canny about boxing 
and baseball. He had an eye for good painting. There was 
a passionate accuracy about his knowledge of hunting and 
fishing but he hadn’t become the professional sportsman, 
not yet. He’d learned more current history than you can 
imagine in the short time he worked as a foreign correspond- 
ent in Europe. He claimed that politics bored him but his 
cracks about politics and politicians, national and inter- 
national, were sharp, shrewd and to the point. We would 
drink and fish and talk and talk late into the moonstruck 
night. Then the Thompsons would get to yawning and 
Charles would remark that he had to go to work next 
morning and head into the dock. It was a shame to see 
the great shining tarpon lying there in the dust. They aren’t 
fit to cat. About the only use is for mounting. Some peo- 
ple make knickknacksout of the dried scales. Catching tar- 
pon is sheer vanity. 

It must have been in the early years of the Depression, 
perhaps in ’33 or ’34, that we all went over to Bimini from 
Key West. I had developed some kind of intermittent dis- 
ease described as rheumatic fever and the quacks recom- 
mended winters south of the Tropic. There never was a, 
pleasanter prescription. Key West wasn’t quite on the Trop- 
ic of Cancer, but it was near enough to fill the bill. 

By that time the railroad had folded and you arrived by 
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Got a lot to carry? Get a box. 



Cut a hole in the roof to let the sun in. Windows? At least 21. Doors? 5 should do. 



Paint it up and whot have you got? The whole ideo behind the Volkswagen Station Wagon. 
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car ferry from a point below Homestead on the mainland. 
There were three separate ferry rides and sandy roads 
through the scrubby keys between. U took half a day and 
was a most delightful trip, w ith long cues of pelicans scram- 
bling up off the water and man-o‘-war birds in the sky and 
booby gulls on the buoys, and mullet jumping in the milky 
shallows. 

We planned a trip to Himini all that winter, but it kept 
having to be put off for some reason or other. The first 
time we started we'd barely reached the purple water of the 
Ciulf Stream when poor old Hem shot himself in the leg — 
in the fleshy part, fortunately — with his own rifle trying to 
shoot a shark that was making for a sailfish somebod\ had 
alongside and was trying to gaff. Old Hem was the most 
accident-prone man I ever knew in my life. Wc had to turn 
back and take him to the sawbones at the hospital. We 
were so mad we'd hardly speak to him. 


I can't remember whether it was on Bra's boat or on the 
first of Hemingway's PHors that we I’mally made it to the 
Bahamas. The big-money tishing camp ai Cat Cay had 
gone broke in the collapse of the first great Florida boom 
and was still closed down. There were a few yachtsmen and 
sports fishermen about but the tiny island of Bimini proper 
was very much out of the world. There was a wharf and 
some native shacks under the coconut jialms and a store 
that had some kind of a barroom attached, where we drank 
rum in the evenings, and a magnificent broad beach on the 
(lulf Stream side. There was an official residency and a cou- 
ple of sun-eaten bungalows screened against the sand tlies 
up on the dunes. My wife Katy and I occupied one of 
them for a week. 

We called Hem the Old Master in those days because 
nobody could stop him from laying down the law. or some- 
times the Mahatma on account of his having appeared in a 
row boat with a towel wrapped around his head to keep off 
the sun. He had his crotchety moments even then, but he 
was still a barrel of monkeys to be w ith. 

This was a period when life seemed enormousis comical 
to i\ll of us. Nobody ever got so mad that some fresh crack 
didn't bring him around. We drank a good deal but only 
cheerfully. W'c carried things off with great fits of laugh- 
ing. Everybody was known by a succession of nicknames, If 
1 remember rightly it was during this period that 1 was my- 
self known as Mutlonfish. And it stuck for years. I was 
never much of a fisherman. I freely admitted that. The part 
of it I enjoyed was being out in a boat and the sights and 
the smells and the sounds. While the more sporting mem- 
bers of the party were mad for siiilfish, I was particularly 
interested in the mutlonfish we caught just inside the reefs. 
The Florida mutlonfish is a great pale snapper and extraor- 
dinarily good to cat. 

If I'm not mistaken this trip to Bimini was the first time 
the Old Master really went out after tuna. He'd been reading 
Zanc Grey's book about catching great tuna on the seven 


seas (and a surprisingly well-written book it is) and wanted 
to go Zanc Grey one better. The Old Master had alway.s 
been serious about trout streams, but in our early days 
around Key Uest he tried out deep-sea fishing for the fun 
of it like the rest of us. It was only gradually that com- 
petitive fishing for tuna and marlin took such a hold on him. 

It seems to me that we'd caught a few smallish ycllow- 
lins along with some I'lcauliful rainbow-colored dolphins 
on the way over across the Gulf Stream from the upper end 
of Hawk Channel. Anyway it was in the spring of the year 
and the wiseacres all claimed that the tuna were running. 
Katy and 1 were delighted with the island. Wc never tired 
of walking on the beach and watching the high-slung land 
crabs shuttle like harness racers among the fallen coconuts. 
Wc did a lot of bathing in the comfortable surf on the 
great beach. Hrnest was very scornful of our shell collection. 

Wc got hold of an agreeable storytelling Negro with a 
small sailboat who took us sailing over the pearly waters 
of the Great Bahama Bank and fishing for bonefish in the 
shallows between the coral heads. The Mahatma used to 
kid us about our taste for going out in row boats together, 
said people did that before they were married, not after. 

The Bimini Negroes were great fun. They made up songs 
about every little incident of the day. Hvery little job like 
hauling u boat ashore was a choral event. It was the first 
time any of us had heard: 

My Moimi dov'i wam no peas no rice no coaniiii oil 

All she minis is handy brandy and ihampapnc. 

They immediately made up songs about Old Hem. 1 
wish I remembered the words. All my recollections of that 
week arc laced with the lilt of those Bimini songs. 

Any way, while Katy and I were unashamedly sightseeing 
and sailing and rowing and dabbling in folklore- all oc- 
cupations frowned on by serious fishermen— the Old Mas- 
ter was cruising the deep trolling for tuna. He’d brought 
tuna rigs along and was going after the tuna with that 
implacable impatient persistence of his. We had somehow 
gotten the use of an extra skiff so that we more frivolous 
members of the parly could commute back and forth from 
the shore to the boat while the serious fishermen cruised 
and cruised and sat and sat and trolled and trolled. 

If Fm not mistaken we were actually aboard when the 
Old Master hooked his great tuna. It was quite early in 
the morning. It was obviously an enormous fish because 
it immediately sounded and ran out all the line. The Old 
Master's tackle was far too light for it. Everybody was 
walking on eggs while he played it. 

For some reason— maybe I had work to do or maybe it 
was only for a swim and lunch and a nap — Katy and 1 de- 
cided to go back to shore. It was already early afternoon. 
The Old Master was still hooked into his tuna. 

The new s had spread among such dignitaries of the sport- 
ing world as were anchored off the island. Their launches 
and dinghies began to gather in the wake of the Old Mas- 
ter's boat. 

cofiKiiued 
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Do you have to taste all 208 
to find the one Scotch that’s 
smoothest ? 


You have a surprising choice of more than 
200 brands of Scotch whisky. 

Must you sample your way through all of 
them to find the one whose most pronounced 
asset is smoothness? 

Never I Go unerringly to the Scotch more 
people prefer: Johnnie Walker Red. 

Sample it. 

You’ll find it smooth and satisfying. So 
very smooth, so very satisfying, that Johnnie 
Walker Red is the world's largest-selling 
Scotch whisky. 

End your quest for uncompromising 

smoothness tonight. Say; 

Johnnie VC^alker Red— just smooth, very smooth 




Strange company for this magazine to be in? Or is it? 


That milk container was manufactured by the 
East Texas Pulp and Paper Company—a sub- 
sidiary of Time Incorporated. 

Why is a publishing company in a pulp and 
paper company? 

The obvious answer: to cut paper costs. 

In the caseof Time Inc., however, that’s the wrong answer. 
East Texas does not produce paper for magazines. 

The right answer is that East Texas is part of Time Inc.’s 
diversification and expansion plan. 

East Texas is an expanding concern in its own right. It 


has completed expansion of its paperboard mill with an 
increased capacity of 50%, and is currently operating at a 
record level. It has completed an extensive reforestation 
program with the plantingof 90 million seedlings on more 
than 100,000 acres of land. 

This reforestation plan presents a future bright with 
growth for East Texas. It is an example of Time Inc.'s prep- 
aration for future needs and future goals. 

And the East Texas Pulp and Paper Company is an ex- 
ample of the expansion of Time Incorporated into new 
spheres of world business. 



On« ol • ol advarlisamanls about timi inc. 

Tim« • Lile • Time International • Life Internatiortal • Lite er> EspaAol * Fortune • Sports Illustrated • Panorama » President • 

Time-Life News Service • Time- Life Books • Silver Burdett Co. « Time-Life Broadcast • Printirti Developments. Inc. • East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 
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Tuna Hshing uas something new off ihe Atlantic coast. 
The great bluefin tuna had been there forever but fcv^' peo- 
ple thought of trying to catch them with rod and reel. Com- 
mercial trawlers off C'ape Cod tangled with them in their 
nets every year. They sold them for canning but they com- 
plained that the damage to their nets was more than the 
tish brought in. Horse mackerel they called them derisively. 
The idea of hauling an eight- or nine-hundred-pounder in- 
to the boat with rod and reel filled lishermcn with awe. 

Among the assembled yachtsmen there was a gentleman 
named William B. Leeds. The name cropped up in every 
Sunday supplement. The Tin Plate King. Royal marriages, 
A milliondollar divorce. This particular member of the 
Leeds family had a very large white yacht stuffed with ma- 
chinery and an occasional blonde. He had invited the Old 
Master aboard for drinks a couple of days before. The Old 
Master had come away charmed by Mr. Leeds's hospitality 
but even more charmed by the fact that he had a subma- 
chine gun aboard. Just at that moment a submachine gun 
was what the Old Master wanted more than anything in 
the world. 

From a boy he had been fond of firearms but now he 
was particularly interested in a submachine gun as a way 
of lighting the sharks. Rimini was infested with sharks that 
season. They even bcMhcrcd us bathing on the beach but 
the worst thing was their evasporating way of cutting off a 
hooked fish just as you were about to get him into the boat. 
The Old Master tried potting them with his rifie but unless 
you shoot him right through his tiny brain a rifle bullet 
d<x:sn't make much impression on a shark. The night before 
he hooked his tuna he'd been Irving all sorts of expedients 
over the rum Collinses to get William B. I.eeds to part with 
his submachine gun. He kept suggesting that they match 
for it or that they cut a hand of poker for it or shoot at a 
target for it. I believe he even olfcred to buy it. But Wil- 
liam B. Leeds was holding on to his submachine gun. 

It was already dusk, the day the Old Master hooked 
his great tuna, by the lime we got out to the fishing boat 
again. At last the tuna was weakening. The Old Master was 
reeling in on him. A couple of other men had spelled him 
during the afternoon. Everybody was on the ropes but the 
tuna was still hooked. We were very much excited to be 
in for the kill. There was quite a ring of spectator boats 
around. The speedboat from the Leeds yacht had rigged 
up a searchlight. 

It was getting darker and darker. The wind had dropped 
but a nasty-looking squall was making up on the hori/on. 
In the last gloaming the Old Master was inching the fish 
alongside. Nobody had seen him yet. One man was ready 
with the gaff. The rest of us. hunched on top of the cabin 
to he certain that we were out of the way. peered into the 
water vviih our flashlights. 

We all saw him at once. dark, silvery and immense. Eight 
hundred pounds, nine hundred pounds, a thousand pounds, 
people guessed in hornswoggled whispers. I Ic was just one 
gigantic tuna. .Ml I knew was that he was a very big fish. He 


Hi-nruiRwiiy liiiicil ihtirks. He hatfil lliei)i from 
the heni'iiiing, hut that iioihing aunpared to his hote ofier he hud fought a 
guutt tuna for it day and then lost it in a sudden Moody swirl. 
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was moving sluggishly. He seemed licked. The man wiih the 
gaff made a lunge and missed. The silver flash was gone. The 
reel whined as the fish sounded. 

The Old Master's expletives were sibilant and low. 

The fish took half the reel: then the Old Master began 
hauling in on him again. He didn't feel right. Somebody 
suggested he might be dead. Now was the time to look out 
for sharks. The Old Master reeled and reeled. 

Meanwhile the storm cloud had eaten up a third of the 
starry sky. Lightning flickered on its fringes. Most of the 
small boats had put back to shore. 

William B. Leeds from his speedboat was inviting us to 
take cover on his yacht but the Old Master was doggedly 
reeling in. 

At last in a great wash of silver and spume the tuna came 
to the surface 10 or 1 5 yards astern of the boat. The sharks 
hadn't touched him. W'e could sec his whole great smooth 
length. The Old Master was reeling in fast. Then suddenly 
they came. In the light of the searchlight we could see the 
sharks streaking in across the dark water. Like torpedoes. 
Like speedboats. One struck. Another. Another. The water 
was murky with blood. Ry the time we hauled the tuna in 
over the stern there was nothing left but his head and his 
backbone and his tail. 

Looking back on it. this day's work may well have sown 
the seed that grew into Thi’ OU! Man utui the Sea. The 
Canary Island fisherman’s stories played their part, but 
there is nothing like personal experience. 

Getting us aboard the Leeds yacht was a real victory for 
Old Hem. He’d been trying to cotton up to William R. 
Leeds on account of that machine gun. and maybe too 
because Leeds was so stinking rich. Katy. who'd known 
Ernest since he was a pup and treated him like a slightly 
half-witted younger brother, look a scunner to poor Leeds 
and declared she'd rather die than go aboard his yacht. 
There was an oily and rather pimpish old Spaniard in the 
party whom we called Don Propina. We'd both taken a 
scunner to him, and neither of us liked the blondes. Any- 
way, Ernest won. The squall blew up so hard there was 
nothing for ii but to take refuge on the yacht. We climbed 
up the gangplank in the first horizontal sheets of rain and 
sat wet and shivering in the air-conditioned saloon. To serve 
us right for being so snooty we both caught head colds 
from the air conditioning. Leeds hospitably put us up for 
the night, but there arc some people you just can't get 
cozy with. We were so damned uncomfortable we turned 
in early, .so we never knew exactly how it happened; but 
when we shoved off from the yacht in the lovely early- 
morning sunlight the Old Master had the submachine gun 
affectionately cradled in the crotch of his arm. Maybe he 
traded the backbone of the tuna for it. 


Ernest was occasionally a very good shot with a rifle. After 
all, he was essentially a man of letters with a gift for dra- 
matics, which became dangerous when he applied it to 


himself instead of to the characters in his stories. What 
made his company so delightful in his younger days was 
that outside of his literary gifts — being able to w rite doesn't 
mean that a man's fun to be with — he had real talents. He 
had the instinct of a hunter and the knack for topography 
that goes w ith it. Since he didn't smoke lie had a sharp nose. 
He could smell game like a bird dog. He had a crafty but 
warmhearted understanding of many different kinds of 
people. These are the qualities that make up a guerrilla 
leader. When he was fishing he had all the patience in the 
world. He could see the funny sides of things in those days. 
At his best he was really a crack shot. 

The greatest show 1 ever saw him pul on was abtvut day- 
break one morning at the Dr> Torlugas. Hem and Waldo 
Pierce, the big bearded painter, and I had rented Bra's boat 
to go down to these westernmost islets of the string of coral 
island.s that make up the Florida Keys. We'd made the 
long choppy trip across the banks hoping to catch up with 
one of the schools of big king mackerel that move cast and 
north out of the Gulf of Mexico in the spring. We hadn't 
caught many big fish. 

Waldo set up his easel at one of the embrasures of the 
vast brick fort and painted. 1 had my cot and notebook in 
another shady nook. The sun was hot and the trade wind 
cool. The place was enormous and entirely empty. No 
sound but the querulous shrieking of the terns. The water 
was incredibly clear, delicious for swimming. We saw no 
shark or barracuda, only a variety of reef fish; yellowtails. 
angelfish, sea robins, all sorts of liny jewcilike creatures 
we didn't know the names of that swarmed their way here 
and there under the coral heads. A couple of days v\ent 
by: it was one of the times 1 understood the meaning of the 
word halcyon. 

Ernest had brought along the editor of a slickpaper mag- 
azine from Chicago. The man was in a trance. It was a 
world he'd never dreamed of. He was mosquito-bitten, half 
seasick, scorched with sunburn, astonished, half scared, 
half pleased. It was as much fun to see Ernest play an edi- 
tor as to .see him play a marlin. The man never took his fas- 
cinated eyes off Old Hem. Hem would reel in gently, letting 
his prey have plenty of line. By the time the editor was 
hooked he was so fascinated he didn’t know which side 
was up. Sure he would print anything Hcmingw.ay eared to 
let him have at a thousand dollars a whack. (In those days 
it never occurred to us anyone got paid more than that. We 
lived outside of the world of agents and big-time New York 
lunches.) Ernest was practicing upon skills he'd later apply 
to high literary finance. He got that editor so lame he even 
sold him a few pieces of mine for good measure. 

Bra meanwhile was spending his time dredging upconchs. 
He'd discovered to his amazement that people would buy 
the great rosy scalloped shells. He had the whole bow of the 
boat piled up with them. The night before we started back 
to Key West he made us one of the best conch chowders I 
ever ale. That with fried ycliowtail seasoned with a brine 
and lime concoction he called Old Sour made a royal feast. 
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We washed it down with a little too much Bacardi rum. 

Wc were tied to a little pier across from the fort. While 
we were eating and drinking, a couple of C uban smacks 
that had been fishing in deep water for red snapper came 
alongside. They were a ragged sunbaked friendly crew . Wc 
handed around tin cups of Bacardi. Hcm'^ Spanish became 
remarkably fluent, l-'rom out of his beard Waldo produced 
that mixture of f-rench. Italian and bastard C astilian that 
had carried him for years through the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Bra. who disdained foreign tongues, made himself 
friendly with shrugs and grunts. The editor sat speechless 
and goggle-eyed w Idle wed imbed around each other's boats 
jabbering like a band of monkeys. 

There were feats of strength, tales of huge blue marlin 
hooked and lost, of criKodiles sighted in the Clulf and rat- 
tlesnakes 20 feel long seen swimming out to sea. Night fell 
absolutely windless. There was no moon. Our friends 
pushed their boats off, anchored a few hundred feet out 
and turned in. Wc mosed out from the pier to catch what 
bree/e there was. The stars looked big as Christmas-tree 
ornaments, clustered overhead and rcflccied in the sea. 
The three small craft seemed susivnded in the mitlsi of 
an enormous star-studded indigo splicre. 

It was hot in the cabin. Weighed down with heat and 
Bacardi we lay sweating in the narrow bunks. .Sleep came 
in a glare of heat. 

Wc were awakened by a kncKking on the deck, it was 
the elderly grizzled man who was skipper of one of the 
smacks. "Aniif!os. para Red-eyed, w ith heads 

like lumps of lead, we scrambled on deck. He pointed. 
Against the first violet streak in the cast wc could sec a man 
on the bow of the smack shaking sonic liquid in a large 
glass carboy. They were sailing for Havana with the lirsi 
bree/e. They wanted to honor us with a farewell drink be- 
fore they left. Evcrybodyclimbcdupon the narrow planking 
of the pier. Of course there was no ice. 1 1 w as a w arm eggnog 
made with a kind of cheap aguardiente that tasted like 
wood alcohol. Obediently wc brought out our tin cups. We 
were hung over. We felt squeamish. It made us retch. 
Couidn't insuh our amigos. Wc CKpccicd to die bc/f (hey 
were our amigos and we drank it. 

It was then that Lrnesi brought out liis rifle and started 
to shoot. By this lime it was silvery gloaming. You could 
feel the sun burning under the horizon. He shot a baked- 
bean can floating halfway to the shore. We threw up more 
cans for him. ffc shot bits of paper the Cubans spread out 
on wooden chips from their skilT. He shot several terns. 
He shot through a pole at the end of the pier. Anything 
wc*d point at he would hit. He shot sitting. He shot stand- 
ing. He shot lying on his belly. He shot backwards, with 
the rifle held between his legs. 

So far as we could see he never missed. Finally he ran 
out of ammunition. Wc drank down the last of the fish- 
crmciTs punch. The amigos shook hands. The amigos 
waved. They weighed anchor and hoisted the grimy stiils 
on their smacks and steered close-hauled into the south- 


east as the first breath of the trade lightened the heavy air. 

We headed back to Key West. There was an oily swell 
over the banks on the way back. What wind there was set- 
tled into the stern. Bra's conchs had begun to rot and stank 
abominably. The punch set badly. Our faces were green. 
Our lips were cold. Nobody actually threw up, but we were 
a pallid and silent crew until vve reached the lee of the lirst 
tow patches of mangroves that lay in the approaches of 
Key West. 

During those years Ernest and Pauline bought themselves 
a lovely high-coilmged old stucco house near the lighthouse. 
Life became less free and easy. Ernest w as the famous w ritcr 
now. Literary gas|X‘rs entered the scene. But the boys, then 
known as Ciigi and the Mexican Mouse, were cuter than 
ever. Pauline was a darling. We had fine evenings at the 
Asturian's, eating baked snapper or french-fried yellowlail 
and drinking buckets of dark Rioja wine. We all still had a 
great deal of fun. Nobody escapied unkidded. 

Then wc came back to Key West one day and found that 
some damn .sculptor had done a bust of F.rnesi. The plaster 
cast was in the from hall. It was the kind of sculpture that 
might have been carved out of soap. I never could lake 
portrait sculpture very seriously. I used to try to ring the 
bust with my panama hat when ! came in the door. One 
day Ernest caught me at it. With a peevish look he picked 
my hat olfhis bust's head and dropped it in a chair. He was 
sour the rest of the day. Nobody said anything about the 
bust but after that things were never quite so good. end 



Then t/ne chiy there mv/a this hiisi anti when you t ame through the 
front thor it wua u great biiM to throw your hat at. 
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A house can change 
your whole outlook on life 


houses are purchased with a inortiiaee. Most ramilies live 
as tenants under their own roofs until the mortgage is paid. Hut 
can you afford to wail llial long to jiiiaraiiux your family a 
permanent home? No businessman would lake such a risk. 

Did vou know iliai Life Insurance will jiuaraiiicc that your 
family will neser lose its home from the moment your policy 
becHimes effectise.’ And while it protects your family. Life In- 
surance accumulates cash for you to use as income in later years. 

Contact your /ttna Life representative. He’ll give you the 


kind of sound professional adsice that has made /Etna the 
choice of businessmen. More businesses are group insured with 
/Ijnu than with any other company. 

Don’t wait till tomorrow. You’ve given your family a home. 
Now give them a future in it. 

iETNA LIFE INSURANCE 

THK I'HOICK Of HI .SINKSSMKN I.KTS XH: 4'liOOSK WITH CO.M'IDKNCK 



AJTN.\ LIFF^ ISSURA.SiCE CO,, Hartforcl. Conn ■ Atfiliates; .Ktna Ca-sualty and Surety Co., Suiniianl Fire Insurance Co., The F.xccisior Life. Canada 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE It was Farmer’s 
Night in Kansas citv. Catcher Doc Ed- 
wards went on radio and imitated a duck, 
a tree frog and a lost calf. Pitcher Diego 
Segui rode to the mound on a hay wagon. 
A good crowd showed up and Kansas City 
made everybody happy by beating the Sena- 
tors 8-2. The Athletics were 7-1 for the week 
and 8-2 under New Manager Mel McGaha. 
WASHINGTON Suffered its worst week ( 1-6) of 
the season. To make matters worse. Pitcher 
Jim Duckworth developed a fear of Hying, 
took a train to Kansas City for a series and 
missed most of the first game. Bo Belinsky 
of LOS ANGELES (4-3) announced he was 
' ready to start making the scene again. “It 
isn’t worth sacrificing my youth to be a base- 
ball player,” said Bo. “If I’m seen in a night- 
club. that's my business." When the Angels 
acquired Willie Smith in May they thought 
thev were strengthening their pitching. Smith 
pitched poorly but — surprise! — he hit, so he 
is now the team’s new center fielder and 
cleanup hitter. Wally Bunker of Baltimore 
(7-3), pitching on a mound sprinkled with 
dirt from Bunker Hill, won his seventh game. 
Brooks Robinson batted .455, scored 10 
times and drove in six runs. To further please 
the already happy fans, the management 
, gave “contracts” to fans who made good 
catches in the stands. They also had a soft- 
drink vendor named Homer give away all 
his soda whenever an Oriole hit a home run. 
Indeed, it was a week of gimmicks, new 
YORK (5-2) outdid everyone, giving away 
20.000 tickets to cab drivers. " Wc want them 
to he aware that we are in business," said a 
club official. A 96-piccc band and a fi5-man 
. chorus were among other attractions at 


Yankee Stadium, but the biggest show of 
all was Whitcy Ford. In winning twice. 
Ford increased his string of victories to 10, 
lopping it off with an 11-inning 1-0 shut- 
out of the White Sox. That stretched Ford's 
scorclcss-inning streak against Chicago (dat- 
ing back to last August) to 43 and moved 
the Yankees into second place. Owner Cal- 
vin Griffith of Minnesota (3-4) complained 
darkly about dumb plays and mistakes on 
the mound, said that Manager Sam Meic 
might be too nice and hinted that some of the 
Twins were carousing around at night. Dick 
McAulitte and Terry Fox kept Detroit (4- 
4) upright. McAuliffe (.370) won one game 
with a homer, another with a lOth-inning 
single, and Fox won twice in relief. Dick 
Radatz of boston (2-6) relieved five times 
— giving him 35 appearances so far and a 
good shot at the major league record of 74 
games by a pitcher. Chicago (3-5) slumped 
to third (.re? p^i^e 20), with only some good 
pitching by Juan Pizarro (three-hit shutout), 
Eddie Fisher, Hoyt Wilhelm and Frank 
Krcuizcr preventing a complete collapse. 
Three homers by Max Alvis and a shutout 
by Pedro Ramos helped keep Cleveland 
(3-4) barely over the .500 mark. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE Things were going 
so well for PITTSBURGH (4-i) that Manager 
Danny Mui'taugh did not mind that his 
players were taking his chewing tobacco. 
Bob Vcalc slammed a car door on his pitch- 
ing hand, but that did not even slow him 
down. He beat the Mots 2-1 and tied the club 
record for strikeouts (12) for the second time 
in 10 days. Vern Law added a 10-0 win, and 
Joe Gibbon and Alvin McBean teamed up 


for another shutout. No one, however, could 
catch fir.st-place Philadelphia (6-2). Art 
M.-ihaffey and Ray Culp each won two 
games as John Callison produced the hits 
and fielding plays that made four victories 
possible, Julian Javier (.458) beat the Gi- 
ants twice with his hitting as sr. LOUis (4-3), 
which had dropped to eighth, moved back 
up to fifth. Johnny Edwards (.500, eight 
RBIs) and Vada Pinson (.435, seven RBIs) 
helped CINCINNATI split six games. At age 
35, Ryne Duren came up with a curve ball. 
“I can't wait to use it,” he said. “I'm like a 
kid with a new toy." The only trouble was 
that when he got a chance to use it he didn't, 
choosing instead to try to get a fast ball past 
Jim Hart of san francisco (4-3). Hart hit 
the fast ball for a game-winning single. Wil- 
lie McCovey also beat the Reds with a ninth- 
inning pinch homer. Buzzie Bavasi, general 
manager of los angeles (2-4), warned that 
he w'ould “shake up this team." In the shake- 
up Derrell GrilTilh was put at third base, 
Nate Oliver at second. But it was Don Drys- 
dalc (four-hitter) and Sandy Koufax (three- 
hit shutout) who kept the Dodgers in busi- 
ness. MILWAUKEE (2-4), too, wds concemed, 
what with Warren Spahn’s ERA up to 4.32 
and Eddie Mathews' batting average down 
to .194. NEW YORK got soHd hitting from 
Ron Hunt, Joe Christopher and Ed Krane- 
pool, yet won just once in eight tries. Hal 
Woodeshick of Houston (4-2) won once, 
but at his request the victory was given 
to fellow reliever Claude Raymond, who 
he felt had pitched well enough to deserve 
it. CHICAGO (2-3) pitchers had no spare 
wins to spread around, and the team sank 
to eighth place. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Jim Banning of Philadelphia fidgeted nervously 
on the mound as Met Pinch Hitter John Ste- 
p.^enson came to the plate. Banning had sec 
down 26 Mets in order, and now, with two out 
in the ninth inning, he had only to get by Ste- 
phenson lo become the first National League 
pitcher in this century to pilch a perfect game 
and the first pitcher in the history of baseball 
to win a no-hitter in eacli league. Bunning's 
first two pitches to Stephenson were strikes, 
■swinging and called. The next two pitches were 
balls. On the fifth pitch Stephenson swung and 
missed, and Punning had his perfect game. 
Teammates engulfed him, almost dragging him 
no the Phillies’ dugout as the fans in Shea Sta- 
dium si. od and cheered. When the fans started 
chanting, “We want Bunning,” the pitcher re- 
appeared, trotting out to the infield, where 
Met Announcer Ralph Kincr interviewed him 


on television. It was his slider, Bunning said, 
that was working effectively, just as it was that 
day in 1958 when, as a member of the Detroit 
Tigers, he pitched a no-hitter against the Red 
Sox after four years in the Ameriuin League, 
The Tigers traded Bunning to Philadelphia last 
autumn (along with Gus Triandos. who caught 
the perfect game), and Bunning’s performance 
with the Phillies — he is now 7-2 — has been a 
major factor in their success so far this season. 
When Kiner started to express amazement that 
the Tigers could trade such a pitcher, Running 
interrupted with a huge grin, saying, “Very 
happy, very happy.” He expressed appreciation 
of a diving stop and a fine throw made by Sec- 
ond Baseman Tony Taylor that had robbed the 
Mets’ Jesse Condcr of a hit in the fifth inning. 
Then Bunning’s wife, Mary, and his eldest 
daughter — he has seven children — appeared 
from the stands to plant kisses on their man. 
He deserved it. After ail, it was Father’s Day. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Top-sewied DENNIS RALSTON, ihc defending 
champion from USC, overpowered Many Riessen 
orNorlhwcsiern 6-4. 6-4. 6-1 for (he NCAA singles 
lidc in Easi Lansing, Mich. Then, before taking off 
for Wimbledon, Ralston learned with BILL BOND 
to defeat UCLA's Arthur Ashe and Charles Pasarell 
6-2, 6-3. 6-4 in the doubles and lead USC to its third 
straight team title, 26-25 over UCLA. 


A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BASEBALi.— Led by the four-hit pitching ofJoe Pol- 
lack, a junior right-hander. MINNF..SOTA over- 
powered top-ranked Mis.soon S-l for its third 
NCAA championship in three tries, in Omaha. 
(The Gophers' other college world series wins also 
occurred in election years — 1956 and I960.) Un- 
heralded Maine finished third, after a 2 -I loss to 
Missouri m the semifinals, but the Yankee Confer- 
ence team earlier had upset second-ranked Arizona 
State 4—2 and NCAA defending champion USC 
2-1. Maine sophomore pitcher JOE t-ERRIS (9-0). 
who defeated Scion Hall, and USC and pitched 2.‘ i 
innings of scoreless relief against Arizona State, was 
named the lournamcni’s outstanding player. 


BOXINC— In a light-heavyweight fight in Madison 
Sciuare Garden, 24-ycar-old JOHNNY PERSOL 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. hammered out a lO-roond split 
decision over former Middleweight Champion Bobo 
Olson. 35, of San Francisco, for his 12th win in 13 
fights. Olson, to whom victory might have meant 
a title match with Light Heavvweight Champion 
Willie Pasirano. said, “I wanted to look real good. 
I trained so hard I guess I left it all in the gym.' 


FIELD TRIALS — A.r.T. CH- DUTCIIMOORS 
BLACK MOOD, a 4-year-old Labrador owned and 
handled by A. Nelson Sills of Milford, Del., won 
the National Amateur Retriever Trials in Westhamp- 
ton Beach. N.Y. 


OOLF -Faini from exhausiion'in the near-lOO heat. 
San Francisco's KEN VENTURI. 33. winicss the 
past four years on the pro lour, shot a third-round 
66 and a par 70 on the final round to win the U.S. 
Open at the Congressional Country Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (see page /21. 


MICKEY WRIGHT gained Iter fifth viclorv in 10 
LPGA tournament starts this season with a 54-hole 
total of 220 in the SIO.OOO Lady Carling Easiern 
Open in Sutton, Muss. 


HOUSTON UNIVERSITY won its seventh NCAA 
title in nine years when its four-man team shot 580 
for 36 holes to defeat defending champion Okla- 
homa State by seven strokes, in Colorado Springs. 
Four days later TERRY SMALL, a :05-pounder 
from San Jose State, beat Kan.sas State's Jim Col- 
bert 2 and 1 in a 36-hole final match to lake the 
individual championship. 


HARNESS RACING — Mr. and Mrs. Pat Di Cennaro's 
6-year-old DUKE RODNEY ($16.20), driven by 
Billy Haughton, came back from a stand at stud to 
beat Porterhouse by three-quarters of a length in the 
S45.000 Gotham Trot at Yonkers Raceway. 


Casileion Farm's SPEEDY SCOT (S2.60|. 1963 .s 
Harness Horse of the Year who a week earlier had 
finished seventh in his first start of the season, re- 
deemed himself with a five-length victory in the 
$65,000 American National Maturity Trot at Sports- 
man's Park, Driven by his trainer. Ralph Baldwin, 
the 4-year-old covered the mile in a fast 2:00 3/5. 


HORSE RACINO-E, P. Taylor’s NORTHERN 
DANCER ($2.30), Bill Hanack up, romped to a 
7>/4-lcngth victory in the S74.075 Queen’s Plate, at 
Woodbine. Ont. It was the little 3-year-old’s 14lh 
triumph in 19 starts. 

Rex Eltsworih's6-ycar-old OLDEN TIMES (S4.60), 
Willie Shoemaker in the saddle, beat Babingion by 
Wa lengths to win the Sill. 300 Illinois Handicap 
ui Arlington Park, 

HORSE SHOWS — As an afiermath of the Devon 
Show (SI, June 15), vvhere thcolUciaUovcroftieiaicd 
and competitors deliberately spoiled a class in pro- 
test. ihe enforcement committee of the AHSA repri- 
manded and penalized five of the participants: 
DANNY LOPEZ. MILTON KULP JR,, RICH- 
ARD HENDRECKS and FRANK CHAPOTeach 
was pul on probation for 12 months, and KATHY 
KUSNER for 18 months (Chapot also lost hi.s 
judge's license). The committee dropped its charges 
against CAROL HOFMANN, who came to the 
hearing with her father (a member of the AHSA 
board of directors), and against CHRIS BROWN, 
who brought along a lawyer. 

MOTOR SPORTS The FERRARI factory team of 
Jean Guichei of France and Nino Vaccarella of 
Italy averaged a record 121.49 mph to win the 
French classic, the 24hoursafLe Mans {seepage 5 1). 
Prototype Ferraris also look second and third, but 
Ihe coveted GT title went to the fourth-place finish- 
er. a Ford-Cobra built by Carroll -Shelby of Venice. 
Calif, and driven by Californians Dan Gurney and 
Bub Bonduranl. 

A. J. FOYT. averaging 102.552 mpli in liis Ofl'en- 
hauser. led from -start to finish in the USAC's 100- 
mile race for Indianapolis-type cars at Langhorne. 
Pa. It was his fiflli victory in as many national 
championship races this sea.son. 

ROWING — Stroking a brisk 39 or better on calm Lake 
Onondaga. CALIFORNIA beat Wa.shinglon by a 
length and three-quarters to win the 2.000-meicr 
IRA championship in 6:31.1 in Syracuse, N.Y. De- 
fending champion Cornell finished third, followed 
by Princeton, MIT and Navy. 

In their traditional four-mile test on the Thames 
River in New London, Conn., low-stroking HAR- 
VARD crushed Yale by five boat lengths, after lead- 
ing all the way in the gruelliug upstream race. 

TENNIS — At the Queen's Club tournament in Lon- 
don, England, the last warmup for Wimbledon. 
Australian ROY EMERSON barely bested Tomas 
Lejus. the first Russian ever to gain the finals of a 
major tournament outside the U.S. S.R., 12-10 6—4 
for the singles title. The surprising Lejus. a blond, 
22-ycar-old Estonian, had defeated U.S. Champion 
Rafael Osuna 6-3. 3-6, 6- 1 in one semifinal match, 
while Emerson overwhelmed CtilT Richey of Dallas 
6-2, 6-3 in the other. 


TRACK & FIELD -Two Collegiate records were bro- 
ken, the American lOO-incier record was matched 
five limes, and there were two rare dead heats dur- 
ing the NCAA Championships in Eugene. Ore. In 
the 1,.500-meier run both the winner, MORGAN 
GROTH of Oregon State (3:40.4). and runner-up. 
Archie San Romani of Oregon (3:40.8), bettered 
the previous record of 3:40.9, set four years ago by 
Oregon's Dyrol Burleson; and Villanova’s ViC 
ZWOLAK won the 3.000-nicter steeplechase in 
8:42 fiat, dipping 3-6 seconds off the mark set by 
his former icammaie Pal Traynor in May 1963. 
Oregon's HARRY JEROME edged Ed Roberts 
of Norih Carolina College and 'Trenton Jackson 
of Illinois in a lOO-mctcr final that was so close 
all Uuee were clocked in a record-^ualing 10. 1. 
Jerome and Jackson also hit lO.I in their semi- 
final heats the day before, ULIS SVILLIAMS of 
Arizona State and Brigham Young’s BOB T08- 
LER tied for the 400-nicter title (45.9), and Army's 
BILL STRAUB and Jl.M MURPHY of the Air 
Force Academy shared the 5.000-meier champion- 
ship (I4;I2.3). Other winners were: BOB HAYES 
of Florida A&.M. 200 meters (20.4); TOM FAR- 
RELL of St. John's of Long Island, 800 meters 
(l;48.S): San Jose Slate's DANNY MURPHY. 
10,000 meters (29:37.8): BOBBY MAY of Rice, 
llO-meier high hurdles (13.7); and LSU's BILLY 
HARDIN. 400-meter hurdles (50.2). Champions 
in the field events were: JOHN RAMBO of Long 
Beach State, high jump (7 feet ‘/i inch): JOHN 
UELSES of Lu .Salle, pole vault (16 feet); Arizo- 
na's GAYLE HOPKINS, broad jump (26 feet 9(4 
inches); CHARLIE CRAIG of Fresno State, 
triple jump (SI feel SJj inches): GARY OUBNER 
of NYU, shoipui (61 feet 8 inches); New Mexico's 
LARRY KENNEDY, discus <185 feet 2>/i inches); 
ALEX SCHULTEN of Bowdoin, lianiiiier throw 
(191 feet 6 incites); and Oregon’s LES TIPTON, 
javelin <249 feet lO'/i inches). 

MILEPOSTS— DIED; BULL LEA, 29. the greatest 
American sire in modern Thoroughbred racing his- 
tory, at Calumet Farm near Lexington, Ky. His most 
illustrious son was Citation, the la.vt Triple Crown 
winner (1948), but the list of Bull Lea's offspring 
includes such outstanding names as Armed. Bewitch. 
Coaliown. Hill Gail. Iron Liege, and Twilight Tear, 
Altogether his progeny won 1.726 races, SI 3.2 
million and averaged S4I.632 per starter. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



LAIRD HAYES, 14, an 
ouisvandingstudeM'dnd 
ninth-grade president 
this year at La Colina 
Junior High in Sania 
Barbara, Calif., who 
also led his baseball 
team to an unbeaten 
season with u .30.T bai- 
tingaverage, was named 
to serve this month as a 
page in the U.S. Senate. 



MARLENE McCAULEY 

made managittgeasy for 

she pitehed consecutive 
shuiouis 9-0 and 1-0 
in a doubichcadcr for 
his softball team, the 
Omaha Royals, against 
the Minneapolis Com- 
ets. The first was a per- 
fect game, ilie second a 
llirce-hittcr. 



G. TURNER HOWARD 

iw, 16, of Knoxville. 

Tsfifiii whs hsis fessn 

playing tennis since he 
was 9 and will captain 
his team at McCallie 
School in Chattanooga 
next year, upset lop- 
sceded Chris Brown6-l , 
8-6 to win the Southern 
Junior championship in 
Davidson, N.C. 



JACK HENN, who cap- 
tained the San Diego 
State College volleyball 
team in its first year of 
conipciilion, led his 
school to third place in 
the national collegiate 
championships at the 
Air Force Academy, 
Colo, and was named 
the tournament's out- 
standing player. 



STEVE MATHEWS, 16, 
a Greenwich. Conn, 
golfer who will be a sen- 
ior at the Lawrenceville 
(N.J.) School this fall, 
defeated Hy Young of 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 
I up in Ihe 18-hoIc final 
forthc individual title at 
the Eastern Intersclio- 
lastic championships in 
Watch Hill, R.l. 



JOE GERLACH of LoS 
Angeles, a former Uni-- 
versityof Michigan div- 
er and the national in- 
door three-metercham- 
pion in 1959 and 1960, 
edged Al Coffey of ForT* 
Lauderdale, FIff. for his 
second straight world 
professional outdoor 
high-diving title iu 
Grossinger, N.Y. 
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19iroiE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BURNING ISSUE 

Sirs: 

1 submit th:il the oil companies arc right 
in iheir assessment of the recent Indianaptilis 
500; the principal areas of research for the 
nest year must be in the fields of fuel and 
fuel s'afety (.4/ftr //le ImliaiMpolH I in-: on 
Arnuifieiii. June 22). 

Perhaps the time has come to hasc com- 
pulsory fuel stops of, say. one-minute dura- 
tion which arc supervised by a track ollicial. 
That way. the fuel capacity of the car could 
be limited to more closely approsimate the 
fuel limits of a production car. 

Also, the fuel ought to be dealt with in 
the same way as in aircraft, i/r.. under pres- 
sure with carbr^n dioxide or some other in- 
combustible gas which would immediately 
control any outbreak of tire. l o minimi/e 
movement within the fuel container. I won- 
der whether a baffle In the style of an ice- 
cube separator, if not already employed, 
might not he useful. 

Introducing CO;, adds a hazard to the 
driver, and to overcome this I suggest the 
driver ought to wear a mask. Mindful of 
Parnefli Jones's narrow escape, one wonders 
whether an astvcsios suit might not be some- 
thing to be investigated, us well as the in- 
troduction of an enclosed ctKkpii with an 
ejection scat. 

C. M. SviiTU 

Manotick, Ont. 


Sirs; 

As a consultant and lecturer (at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California) on the sub- 
ject of aerospace stifety. 1 would like to add 
my thoughts on the argument about fuel 
volatility and crush fires at Indianapolis. 
Previously, it was in the lield of aviaiion- 
crash-injury prevention that lliere was a cry 
for kerosene in jet aircraft rather than the 
more volatile aviation gas. 

But when controlled experimental aircraft- 
crash evidence was analyzed, the real buga- 
boo turned out to be the dispersal of fuel 
at impact into a fine mist or vapor, lender 
these conditions and in the presence of ig- 
nition points such as a hot engine, electrical 
sparks, metal scraping on asphalt or static 
electricity, the fuel characteristics become 
mostly academic. 

An excellent solution being worked on by 
Aviation Safety f-nginecringand Research, a 
division of the Flight S;ifciy rotindation. 
in Phoenix, Ariz. is the use of fuel tanks 
made of honeycomb material. This not only 
prevents the fuel mist from forming but pro- 
vides an excellent energy attenuator to re- 
duce the crash loads themselves. 

It seems to me the automobile types might 
well look into this before leaping lo prema- 


ture regulations which may not solve the 
basic problem. 

C. O. MlLltR 

Buena Park, Calif. 

FISH AGAINST MAN 

Sirs: 

We take exception to the item "The Fi\h 
Who Conn- for Dimer" iScORirxKi). June 
15). There arc some Ifi varieties of piranha 
of which only four varieties arc known to be 
vicious. -Xn expert ichthyologist has trouble 
distinguishing one from another; and your 
New >ork pel shops do a thriving business 
selling another half a dozen variety of fishes 
that only look like piranhas. 

Lven among the piranhas there are species 
that refuse to come to dinner unless only 
the icnderesi of aquatic vegetation i-s served. 

Tell your scorekeeper to get with it! Wo 
don’t want to have to drop a piranha in his 
Saiiirday-nighi baih. 

IktM AMJ Hill W ji liams-F'ooii 
San Jose, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In the first place, there is little likelihmid 
any tropical fish fancier (and there are 20 
million of us in the U.S.) would turn l<H>se 
one piranha, let alone two. In the second 
place, the chance of two such eharaeteis 
selling up light housekeeping, even if they 
lived, is rather remote. 

Flarald Schultz, a famed aquarisi who 
lives in Sao Paulo, Brazil and probably 
knows the piianhu better ihan anyone else 
in the world, has slated that ihe natives of- 
ten swim in areas which arc frequented by 
pir.inhas — and nothing happens! One can 
travel for hundreds of miles along the -Ama- 
zon and not find a single person who has 
been biilen by them. 

l.ikc the octopus, the poor piranha is not 
as had as Mollyvvood moviemakers would 
have us believe. 

Dick Lakson 

Minneapolis 

MAN AGAINST FISH 

Sirs: 

I was deeply disgusted that SI could even 
print an article on such a barbarous, horri- 
bly cruel "sport” ( (irohhliiig Jor Tluni- Crazy 
Miwiwippi Cals, June 15). "The grahblers 
dig catfish out of their spawning beds with 
bare hands, a feat that lakes some dexterity 
and often a great deal of courage." This, 
in my opinion, is a ludicrous perversion of 
the word courage. W hat kind of man could 
come stalking up to an unsuspecting ani- 
mal. violently root it out to its death while 
It is in the very act of creating new life and 
consider himself a courageous sportsman for 


his accomplishment? .A cowardly man. an 
insensitive man, an ignorant man! 

.Animals have rights, too, and should not 
be slaughtered for the thrill of blood-lusiing 
sportsmen. 

Mic'umi Asihrios. 

Marysville. \SasIi. 

* Perhaps the axcrage. rim-of-lhe-log 
Missis.sippi catfish would rather chew 
on raw fisherman than on barbed steel 
hook.- [;i). 

PLAYING FAVORITES 

Sirs; 

I have been rc.iding .SI for many years and 
have never seen you commit such a blunder 
— calling horse racing ihc world's favorite 
sport (June Kl! Thai you could have over- 
looked siKcer is almost unbelievable. 

h seems that you think that racing is the 
world’s favorite merely because it has gained 
tremendous popularity over llie past decade 
in big countries such as France. Australia 
and the L'.S.; but these big countries mim- 
her 10. possibly 15. and certainly no more 
than 20. Soccer, however, is and has been 
for m.iny years the most popular sport — if 
not the national sport— of almost every one 
of the world’s over 120 countries. 

Tony Halis 

Ciladwyne, Pa. 

BANK ON THIS 

Sirs: 

John Lucas is all wet with his philosophy 
that Buddy Hdclen is not the best marathon 
runner the U.S. has ever had simply because 
he has never run in the Olympic Ciames or 
slogged away for almost 10 years (1‘JTU 
H<n I . .Uine 15). Who has decreed that lon- 
gevity IS the measuring stick for success in 
marathon running.' I delen has won in Brit- 
ain .md in Greece, he's been victorious in 
the famed Kosice (C'/eehoslovakia) mara- 
thon ;ind. while still a virtual novice, he 
journeyed to Japan and finished a bang-up 
fourth when the event was still very new to 
him. 

Luropeans, and those Americans w ho are 
really knowledgeable, recognize Fdcicn as 
a real gold medal threat at Tokyo. The 
greatest? You bet your life he is. 

Dick Bxnk 

Beverly UiHs. Calif. 

OVER THE FENCE 

Sirs: 

Reader Ric RPsenblum (IDth Holi, 
June I ) and others have voiced loud claims 
that the N.^'. Yankees enjoy "a psycho- 
logical edge over their opponents" in the 
form of a 44-ineh wail which "has allowed 

lonliniirJ 
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do7ens of cheap home runs, impossible 
in any other pari.." Mickey Mantle. Mr. 
Roscnblum would have us believe, crashes 
homer after homer into the second-row seats 
and bounces four-baggers olf the foul pole, 
a mere 2'>6 feet awa>. 

The fact of the matter is that, in the last 
Nlorld Series. Mantle, batting right-handed 
ag.iinst Johnny Podres in Y ankee Stadium, 
completely ignored the beckoning foul poles 
and ihe home run porch in right. He sav- 
agely smashed a 440-f<M)ter to left center, a 
dlO-footer to right center and a mere 400- 
fooler to left— jJI i>f which were caught. 
Instead of belting three easy homers, Man- 
tle blew the game by teeing off straight down 
the fairway. 

W'm t Gavisj 

l.nglewcHvd. N.J. 

Sirs: 

I would like toeontribute some statistical 
evidence in defense of Yankee Stadium. In 
its most productive season (1^61 > Yankee 
Stadium allowed only 171 home runs, l ight 
ball parks in Ihe National League and five 
in the American League have exceeded this 
lotal. Yet the \ ankccs have led their league 
and the majors in home runs countless 
times. Ruth and Mans hit .^2 and .H of their 
record home run totals on the road. 

The next time someone brings up the 
question of Yankee Stadium being a home 
run heaven send him a tape measure and 
direct him to the power alleys, where most 
of your homers are hit. He will tind out that 
those distances farcxceed the measurements 
of most major league parks. 

Ricii.vrd J, Gari tsKti. 

^’onker.s. N.> . 

Sirs: 

It might be better if all baseball parks 
were the same sire but. to my mind, what 
hurts the game today is a lack of good play- 
ers. We do not have the players we had back 
in the years from l^tMlio l‘>25. In those days 
boys played ball all the lime, for that was 
all they had for recreation. There were teams 
in all the cities and towns. In my town 
(population 800) we had two good teams 
and two baseball fields. Today we have 
none. Today in New Lngland. outside of 
college and high school, we have two teams, 
the Boston Red Sox in the American League 
and Springfield in the Kastern League. Back 
in the old days we had the Braves and Red 
Sox, the New Lngland i.eague. the Con- 
necticut League, the New Hampshire Slate 
League and the Northern League. The bv>>s 
lixlay had rather ride in autos. It is too 
much work to play ball. The leagues are 
gone, and small-town baseball is a thing 
of the pa.st. We just don't have the players 
anymore. 

Lari. IJwis 

Bridgewater. VT. 
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I f it were po<i<iiblc to cross a Henry 
David Thoreau with an H. I . Men- 
cken, the result probably would be some- 
one very much like Harry Darbee \rinhr) 
of Roscoe. N.Y. To the informed pub- 
lic. Darbee is known for the consersa- 
tion battle he is waging to prevent two 
Catskill trout streams, itie Willowemoc 
and the Beaver Kill, from being de- 
stroyed by the New 'I'ork Stale Depart- 
ment of Public Works. To fishermen. 
Darbee is celebrated, even venerated, for 
any number of other reasons as well. 

For one. Darbee is a superb flyticr. 
Darbee's tying, done in partnership 
with his wife. Fisie. is unusually imag- 
inative. and his work has been hailed in 
more than .M) books, ranging from James 
Lcisenring's T/w Art of Tyitif; the M e/ 
Fly to Roderick Haig-Brown’s f'lslnr- 
iiHifi -s Siiiiinn'i'. .Among Darbee's crea- 
tions are Darbee's (ireen Fgg .Sac. Dar- 
bee's Spate and a large imitation of a 
mayfly that is a cross between a bass 
bug and a trout fly and is thus known 
ws tlxe Beaver Kill UasUird. W'Uh the 
late Percy Jennings, an amateur tier. 
Darbee created a trout fly that is not an 
imitation of anything and is called, for 
no reason other than the fact that a 
girl Just happened to name it so. the 
Rat-Faced MacDougall. He has estab- 
lished a unie|ue fan club. Among the 
users of Darbee flies are or have been 
Vannevar Bush, the scientist, who used 
to try to get a discount on new flies by 
trading in old ones he found hanging 
from trees; C‘. R. Smith, the chairman 
of the board of American Airlines and 
an ardent salmon fisherman: Lord Por- 
tal. a friend of Smith's who tried some 
Darbee flies and pronounced them wi/- 
.ird: Sparse (irey Hackle, the angling 
writer; t .Ditov. Kicnbusch. the angling 
book collector who discovered the vol- 
ume proving that l/aak Walton was a 
plagiarist: John .1, McCloy. the banker: 
and the late 1 dward Ringwood Hewitt, 
a marvelously dotty soul who ixcasion- 
ally used to make believe that he himself 
was a trout. 

The Darbee home, a co/y seven-room 
house that is cluttered with feathers, fur. 
hair, hooks and oilier appurtenances of 
the trade, is only a long cast from the 
Willowemoc. U serves as a gathering 
point, in or out of season, for anglers, 
local characters, fishery biologists, curi- 
ous tourists and wandering oddballs 


He Deftly Ties the World’s 

Fanciest Files by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


who come to hear Darbee hold forth 
on all sorts of subjects, often until daw n. 
The atmosphere is C annery Row out of 
Abercrombie tt f itch. 

Darbee's conversational range takes 
in the entire field of natural history. He 
IS a first-rate entomologist with, as be- 
fits a flytier. a deep interest in aquatic 
insects. He lias done a great deal of 
stream-impi'ovenienl wt»rk and has .i 
fund of information about the changes 
caused in streams by fluctuations of flow 
and variations in temperature. Indeed, 
his limnological knowledge is so im- 
pressive that he has appeared as an ex- 
pert witness at more than 200 hearings 


before the Sew 'i'ork State Riparian 
( omniission. 

Darbee is interested in the geneiies 
of fowl. He has raised his own crossbred 
blue chickens for hackle, and his pre- 
occupation with chicken breeding has 
been SC) sufl'icientlv rare and successful 
as to have excited inquiries from Furo- 
pean poultry men. He is also a botanist 
with a marked fondness for edible net- 
tles. and. as a practicing mycologist, he 
has eaten his w.iy through .15 species of 
nnishrooms lurking in local forests. In 
his years as a trapper and he was one 
of the most successful in the ( aiskilK, 
taking as many as 100 foxes a winter in 
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Fly tier 

ihe days when a good pell fetched S25— 
he used to dine on such gamy fare as 
infant porcupine, parboiled raccoon, 
fried muskrat, boiled crayfish and sau- 
teed gray squirrel. 

Intellectually alert. Darbee is one of 
the lay members of the Resources Board 
of the American Fisheries Societ>. He 
possesses a well-chosen library of ich- 
thyological studies and general litera- 
ture. His favorite author is Mencken, and 
he has a great stack of old American 
Mercury's to which lie repairs for laughs 
when no visitors are about. Once when 
Darbee was in Baltimore. Mencken’s 
home town, and down to his last five 
dollars, he did as the master would 
have done and blew the fin on a good 
feed and a gallery ticket to Lysisiraia. 
The next morning, dead broke, Darbee 
went to work as a door-to-door maga- 
zine salesman, one of the few square jobs 
he ever had. “Harry,” says his wife, “is 
very unpredictable." 

Darbee is trim and of medium height. 
He has a snub nose, a high forehead 


and a white pompadour that gives him 
the look of a prosperous Russian play- 
wright. circa 1903. (^n both sides, he is 
Connecticut Yankee stock. Now 58. he 
was born in Roscoe. the eldest of live 
children. He passed the formative years 
of his childhood near West Park on the 
Hudson, where his father worked for the 
West Shore Railroad. When he was It) 
years old the family moved back to Ros- 
coc. and except for a year spent in Wis- 
consin laying track and fishing and a 
hitch in the Navy as a hospital corpsmun 
in World War 11. Darbee always has 
lived in the Catskills. He originally de- 
rived his approach to nature (which 
may be best summed upas leaving it the 
hell alone) from John Burroughs, the 
bearded sage w ho wasa neighbor in West 
Park. Burroughs was then in his 70s. 
and young Darbee used to accompany 
him through the woods in search of 
bird nests. 

A chronic truant from school. Darbee 
started fishing seriously when he was 
10 years old. By 1 2. he was tying his own 
Hies and guiding anglers. Upon leaving 
high school, he immersed himself in 


the outdoors. He spent an entire sum- 
mer hunting ginseng root. “After I came 
out. I had. oh. cleared about SIO." he 
says, “but 1 had lived in the woods all 
summer." 

Ever since 1928 Darbee has been tying 
flies professionally. He and Elsie, whom 
he married in 1933 after she came to 
work as an assistant, weathered the De- 
pression easily since the Big Rich tight- 
ened their budgets by fishing instead of 
larking otf to Europe for vacations. Still, 
there were some customers who won- 
dered how the Darlsccs could manage. 
One of them, the late J. P. Knapp, 
chairman of the board of Publication 
Corp.. felt such pity that he gave Darbee 
a standing order to tie flies whenever he 
hit a slack period. At one lime Knapp 
had some 250.000 flies in the house. 
"Knapp." explains Darbee. "used to 
say. ‘When I get a good fly, 1 like to keep 
it around.* “ 

The Darbees do their tying at adjoin- 
ing desks in the front parlor, it is gen- 
erally impossible to tell their work apart 
— they have even argued between them- 
selves as to who tied w hat — but there arc 
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Americas Icadei-s use 


some purists who say that, while Harry 
is the better talker. Elsie is the belter 
tier. Such remarks do not in the least 
bother Darbee. who is only too glad to 
show' anyone how to tie. "1 have no 
jealousy.'* he recently told a budding tier. 
"If you could beat me to hell tying flies. 
I’d swell up with pride." 

Considering the cost of materials and 
the work, know'ledge and .skill involved. 
Darbee flies are inexpensive enough. 
Regular dry flies, for instance, are S7.20 
a dozen, and fancy salmon streamers, 
which take up to half an hour to lie. SI 
to S3 each. The flies most in demand 
are Light Cahills (named after a I9ih 
century Dublin flytier who used to hold 
the fly up to a customer's ear and in- 
quire if he heard it buzz); Hairwing Roy- 
al Coachmans (so called because the 
first was tied by Tom Bosworfh. coach- 
man to Queen Victoria); Quill Gordons 
(lied by Theodore Gordon, the father 
of American dry-fly fishing, to imitate 
any number of carly-scason mayflies that 
are a pale bluc-grayV. iTiesisiiWes tin- 
vented by Joe Messinger. and imitating 
nothing at all in nature): and Rat-Faced 
MacDougalls (which one Darbee cus- 
tomer absenimindedly referred to as 
"the fly w-iih the horrible name, the 
Scar-Face McCarthy. I believe"). 

The materials used are varied; mari- 
bou. peacock, golden pheasant. Impcycan 
pheasant, toucan and mallard feathers. 
Greenland baby seal. Australian oppos- 
sum. hares’ cars, and pelts of deer. mink, 
fisher, polar bear, brown bear and other 
exotica. The prescribed dressings for one 
salmon fly, the Jock Scott, for instance, 
call for dressings from 12 different parts 
of the world. 

Annoying rod topo 

Nowadays Darbee sometimes must 
make do with substitutes, since he is ham- 
pered by what he calls "the great horse- 
feathers law." an act of Congress pro- 
hibiting or restricting the importation of 
certain rare plumages. Although Darbee 
is an avowed "forever wilder." he can 
never forgive the Audubon Society for 
backing the law. "The law hasn't pre- 
vented birds from being shot," he says. 
"Hell, they're food to some people, and 
the feathers arc just a byproduct. 1 don't 
know any flytier who isn't a conserva- 
tionist. Now 1 have to have a license, 
and write to the Govcrnmeni telling how 
many jungle cock or mandarin I want 
and where I'm goingto buy them. Some- 
times I have to wail three, four or five 
years for an order." 

fimlmnni 
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When you’ve stayed pure for 321 yeara» 
people find you kind of refreshing. 


BavariaV purity la>\ s tor l>eer arc mean, 
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BERMUDA 

Notliing to do lint enjoy yourself 

Pessimists who arrive in Berniiaia smile happilv. l-'roin here, Cas- 
sandras sec only a rosy future. And lor the gay in heart, Bermuda 
IS the Island they've been looking for. All-weather courts lor tennis. 
Four championship courses, a new par-three, two interesting nines, 
for golf. Pink sandy beaches lor loafing. Swim, skindivc. waierski in the clear blue 
water. Sail, fish — dcepsea or suricast. Sightsee in the 17th century town of St. 
George. Shopping is special too. At night dine and dance to C alypso music or con- 
tinental band. You can't help but enjoy yourself in Great Britain's loveliest Island 
C'olony. Bermuda is only ninety minutes from New York by air, daily flights by four 
major airlines. Or a weekend cruise by ocean liner. See your travel agent. Write lor 
booklet to; "BERMUDA," (>20 Fifth Avenue, New York 2U, New York. 



Ftytier 

Despite having to use substitutes. Dar- 
bec remains a finicky tier. He concocts 
hisow n wax, w hich isused to make the silk 
tying thread tacky, from bleached bees- 
wax. resin and castor oil. and at work he 
sets his own pace. Once, when pressed for 
an extraordinarily large order of trout 
flies, he lied eight dozen a day for 30 
days straight, a feat he vows he will nev- 
er repeat. The effort left him complete- 
ly worn out. One friend, who has been 
waiting more than two years for two doz- 
en special-pattern Hies. N;iys. "ll'sa good 
thing Harry d»>esn'i run a restaurant. If 
you ordered a fried-egg sjindwich. he'd 
go out to tell the hen to lay a few eggs, 
then he'd start grinding his own Hour." 

The idea that he is an artist makes Dar- 
Ive choleric. "The llyiier is an artisan 
9X' ; of the time and perhaps an artist the 
other 2' , he once wrote. "VS hen cre- 
ating a pattern or inventing a style or 
type of flv not heretofore known or may- 
be in adapting new techniques to old 
tly-lying problems, a tier could be called, 
temporanlv at least, an artist. But to 
place an arlistjc label on the humdrum 
process of repeating a pattern dav after 
day.asanv ivrofessionat tier must loeai n 
his dinner, is stretching the wt>rd artist 
bevond its meaning." 

Still, if Darbee docs not consider a 
tier an artist. "I can." he savs. "certain- 
ly proclaim him an individualist in the 
full sense of the term. To me. Hv t>ing 
rcpicscms a wav of life quite as much as 
a means of livelihood. Tving flies along 
the banks of a beloved stream, away 
from the bustle and stench of a city, is 
mv idea of the uilimate in occupations. 
Tying flics for a living has enabled me to 
enjoy a certain independence of action 
and thought not easily come bv in these 
days of mass production and time-clock* 
dominated lives." 

In recent years Darbcc has given much 
of his lime toward trying to save the 
Willovvemoc and Beaver Kill from the 
ravages of a proposed superhighway. I or 
his cITorts. the Ihcodorc Gordon 1 ly- 
I ishers gave him the Salmo Award lust 
spring. The award was nice to gel. but it 
did not make Darbee any happier about 
ihe future. "I'ni far from complacent 
about .Vmencu's natural resources." he 
says. "I think wc'rc balanced on a line 
line, and it's just possible we can lose our 
resources faster than anyone thought. 
But when you say that, people think 
you're a nut. I'm not. I was. 1 think, 
brought up with some ideals.” end 
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Once you’ve peeled off a eolor print 
in 60 seconds, it’s sort of frustrating to 
take pictures any other way. 

Vou keep wanting to see your pictures. 
And share them, right then and there. 
Give in. Get your own Polaroid Color 
Pack Camera. After all, aren’t 
there enough frustrations in this life? 
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Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



George Barrie, real estate developer, California 

If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great. ..yet it smokes so mild! 



